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STANLEY'S | CONGO, and the Founding of its Free 
State: a a <3 w i one pase. By H. M. 
STANLEY, yo he Dark Continent,’ 
_Cocmanste and a eda . 2 vols., with over 
One Hundred Lege , 4-74 and Maps. pp. 
1130. 8vo, eae Cloth, $10.00. 


IL. 


THE HEART OF THE WHITE 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, Author of *‘Nooks and Cor- 
ners of the New England Coast.’ illustrated by 
W. HAMILTON Greson, Author of ‘Pastoral Days. pp. 
340. 4to, [uminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (hea 
Edition, $3.00. 


MOUNTAINS. By 


IIL. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By HENRY O. FoRBEs, 

FRGS, ete. With Illustrations and Maps. pp. xx., 

536. 8v0, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 


IV. 
AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Illustrated by C.S. 
REINHART. pp. 246. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
v. = 
FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. 
their Manufacture and_ Use. 
lllustrated. pp. 364. Post 8vo, 
$2.50. 


Suggestions as to 
By HENRY P. WELLs. 
Illuminated Cloth. 


VI. 


UPON A CAST. A Novel. By —* oo DUNNING. 


pp. 330, 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.¢ 
vu. é 
“BOOTS AND SADDLES”: Life in Dakota with 


Mrs. ELIZABETH B. Custer. With 


General Custer. B 
i2mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


y 
Portrait and Map. pp. 312. 
* VII. 


BLACKMORE’S “TOMMY UPMORE.” The Pgmest. 
able History of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart. 
merly known as “* ‘Tommy U pmore.” By 
MORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &c. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


IX. 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary TREat, 
Author of ‘Chapters on aot, &c. Illustrated. pp. 244. 
12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


X. 


SHAKESPEARE - 


her Love Affairs and 


7 
JUDITH WiiuiaM Back, Author of 


ee et. + 
Adventures of a Re 9 &c. Illustrated by E. A 
ABBEY. pp. vi., 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
with ‘ Harper’s |, Edition’ of William Black’s 
Novels.) 

XI. 

NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. By Epwarp P. Rog, 
Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood- 
engravings from Drawings by 
Gipson and FREDERICK DIELMAN. 
8vo, Mluminated cloth, $5.00 ; Gilt 

XII. 


WALLACE’S BEN-HUR. A Tale of ~ caste. By 
LEW WALLACE. pp. 552. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 


XIII. 
THE BREAD-WINNERS. A Social Study. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
XIV. 


THE ENTAILED HAT; or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A 


pe 


pp. 320. 


| 





neess of Thule,’ ‘The Strange | 


( niform | 


w — ae spamiLron ' 
uare 


XVIL. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S “I SAY NO;" or The Love 
Letter Answered. Py Mir | Coins, author of * The 
Moonstone,’ ‘No Na **The Woman in White,’ &c. 


pp. 234. 16mo, Half Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 
XVIII. 
DISSOLVING VIE Lia S. By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. pp. 
274. 16m, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 
XIX. 
gop STORIES. By CHARLES Reape, author of ‘Hard 
Cash,’ ‘A Terrible Temptation,’ &c. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00 (Uniform with “ Harper's Household Edi 
tion” of Charles Reade’s Novels); 4to, Paper, Illus 


trated, 20 cents. 
XX. 


LOVE AND MIRAGE; or, The Waiting on an Island. 
An Out-of-Door Romance. pp. iv., 240. l6mo, Half 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 35 cents. 


XXL. 


MISS TOMMY: a Medieval Romance; and In a 
House-Boat: a Journal. By the Author of ‘John Hali 
fax, Gentleman.’ Illustrated. RP. vi., 254. i2moa, 
Cloth, 90 cents. (Uniform with “ Harper's Library Edi 
tion ” of Miss Mulock’s Works.) Paper, 50 cents. 


XXIL. 


ET. By CHARLES READE, Author 
F Terrible Temptation,’ ete. pp 
ats. Oem with “ Harper's 

aries Reade’s Novels). 12mo, 
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A PE RILC fy 
of ‘Hard . 
160, 12mo,C. “fe, 
Household Edit. *G 


V2 


Paper, 40 cents; » 20 cents. 
é ” 
ov ie 
Harper's He ,, Series. 
INITIAL ISS 7, 
oa cts 
1. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W... Norris........ 25 
2. SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resident.. 25 
3. MIGNON; or, Booties’ Baby. By J.S. Winter. 1 
a AIL | LR ERIE DENT Fe Be 25 
4and5. LOUISA. By K. 8, Macquoid. 2 vols, each. 25 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’ HOME LETTERS(1830 
and 1831). Illustrated...... 
. HOW TO PLAY WHIST. By Richard A. Proctor 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson.. 2: 
. JOHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE. By Joseph Hat 
GEE. 0a oc nnccccnpadcqnnbunbeecsebedsetdeceeneessecgen 4 
THE MAHDI. By Professor James Darmesteter. 
With Two TIRRSGORORS. . ......0.0.sccccccccvocceese +2) 


THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count Paul Va 
~ 2 


6. 
ec veecesccesteesececs & 
25 


wx 


= 
ti] 
o 


11, 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES. A Novel. 
— S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By Hall 
Caine 25 


12. 
13. 


® 





Franklin Square 
Library. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Harper's 


cts 
| 466. Russia Ge the Tzars. Ry , With 
Portrait . . woken 
467. Ishmael. By M. e Braddon... . 
468. Diana of the Crossways. By George Meredith... . @ 
469. Betwixt M» Love and Me..... 15 
470. Victor Hugo and his Time. By Alfrea ‘Barbou. 
Profusely Ilustrated.. ................cceeeeeees tees 25 
471. The Professor. By Charlotte Bronté. [li'd. . 


Romance. By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND (“Gath”). | 
pp. x., 566. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
xv. 
MADAM. Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Ladies 
‘or Love and Life,’ ‘The Primrose Path,’ 


Lindo 
&e. ay 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 


xXVL 


OLD MARK LANGSTON: a Tale of Duke's Creek. 
By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of ‘Dukes- 
borough Tales,’ &c. pp. 338. 16mo, Cloth, $1. .00. 


472, 474, 476, and 478 The Revised Version of the 


Oid Testament. In Four Parts, each.....+... .® 
473. Heart’s Delight. By Charies Gibbon............... 20 
475. Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. [llustrated.... 25 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee..... 2 
47¥. Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar.... 20 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J. T. Headley. x 

cecewnbe 2 


481. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne.. 


Harper & Brothers will send the above works, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Conaaa, on 


2. U 
ph hg *s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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. A HARD KNOT. By Charles ‘Gibbon ae eae | 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(NO. 428) 


For August 
CONTAINS 
A LOVE 


Frontispiece from Drawing by BE. A. Abbey 
Austin Dobson 


SONG 


iMustrating 


Poem by 
INDIAN SUMMER 
Ry W. D Part UU 
RAST ANGELS 
A Novel benim 
A TRIPON THE OTTAWA 


Lilostratet 


Hiowells 


Part Vill Ry Constance we Wool 


«nt 


Ry Agnes Frazer Sancham 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATS IN THE REICHS 
TAG 


Ry Edwin A. Curley. With Portratts 


‘BEES THAT SOAR’ 

Full page Illustration by Alfred Pareons of Worts 
worth's Sonnet 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS 
Richly Ulustrated 

A NEW ENGLAND COLONY IN NEW 

YORK 
Ry A. Hayes. Iustrated by W. T. Smedley 


SENTIMENT IN BIRDS 
Beard 
A LUNCH W1I1H THE DRUZES 


By Dr. J. M. Ludlow 


A MODERN PANDORA 


illustrated 


DECORATIVE 
Ry J. ¢ lliustrated 


Illustrated by Harry Fenn 


Charles L. Norton 


SIRDARS CHESS-BOARD 
Ry E. W. Latimer 

ELDER BROWN’S BACKSLIDE. 

Ry H. S. Edwards 


AIX-LES.BAINS 
‘PAWNER” PANIC. 


John E. Edwards, D.D 


By 


THE 


THE 

Ry the Rev 
THE WILD ROSE 

A Poem. By Eliza Scudder. 


1 DITOR’S EASY CHAIR. By George William Curtis. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD-—EDITOR’S HISTO 
RICAL RECORD—EDITOR’S DRAWER. Conducted 
by Charles Dudley Warner. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE $4 6 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL E ” 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 

RY (One Number a week for 52 weeks)...10 90 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 

ber a week for 52 weeks)... . ..15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the Untted 


States or Canada, 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo,Cloth.4 00 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 


lines. 


(No deviation.) — 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|_ 


each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. — 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27. a 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. — 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in|— 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ting. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION -this week is 8,500 

copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 
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*,* * Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
I ondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Traf Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, , § Haymarket. 





Sanitary. 


VINE PLUMBING MATERIALS.— 
For the well-known specialties, the ‘“‘ Fuller Fau- 
cets,” the “ Doherty Self-Closing Cocks,” the “ Murdock 
Hydrants,” the “ Tucker Grease- Traps, ” the “ Hellyer 
Water-Closets and my oil ” the “ hton Water-Clo- 
set,” * Royal Porcelat ” the “‘ Model Slop Hopper,” 

& wall on or address THE MEYER-SNIFFEN Co., Limi ted 

48 Cliff St., New York. 





Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and O 1 Telescopes, Micro- 
ew Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Cornets, etc. 


ALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab 1840. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwi 

CADEMY AND HO: VUE FOR TEN 
Boys.—Thorough pre tion for Business or for 





ACHUSETTS, Billeri 
TTCHELL S BO Ys’ SCHOOL, 18 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
the Boston and Lowell R.R. A strictly select Family 
School for Boys. Ramee . from 7 to 15 inclusive. 





Send for cire ©. Mircewewy, A. M., Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 


EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—Family and Day School. Full corps of 
Teachers and Lecturers. The Thirty-second Year will 
i Wednesday, Sept. 30, as For Catalogue and Cir- 
“pry to ev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M. 








College. Absolutely healthful location and 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Highest 
references given and required 

J. H. Root, Principal. 


CoNNECTICUT, Hartford, 352 Collins St. 
R. BOWEN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
—Boarding and day pupils. Fyenegz lish, 
and Classical. Healthy = on Asylum h pens 
Sept. 22. For circulars od Rev. M. BowEN. 


CONNECTICU' 
TEELE’ S. ” BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Best of references given 


and uli 
ie GEORGE W. STEELE. 








red. 
Fall term begins Sept. 23. 





Connecticut, L 
ACK WARD “ND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and instruction of such boys a 
specialty. AdAvess R. WILLIAMSON. 





icuT, Lyme. 
LAC CK Hi HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. it of references 
given. CHARLES G, BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
OLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


for Boys. Catalogue and information on applica- 
tion. E. H. Wiison, A.M. 





CONNECTICUT, Nort 
WE ROBBINS “SCHOOL. —A Family 
Boarding School for Boys. The most thorough in- 
struction, with the best family -, Fall term ng ae Sep- 
tember 2. Address Rev. J. W. BEACH, 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 1916 35th St 
YiE CEDARS,’ ON GEORGETOWN 


—; ~ | a Select School for Young Ladies, will 
reopen Oct. Ist. Iss EARLE, 





ILLrinots, Chicago. 
NION COLLEGE OF LAW.—THE 
Fall Term will begin September 23. For circular 
dress H. Boots. 





ILLrvors, Morgan Park, Cook Coun 
ORGAN PARK MILITAR Y ACAD- 
L emy. Send for Catalogue. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
—Boarding and per School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. ; RS. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. 
MARYLAND, aaltamore i A 
OLLEGE OF PH VSICIANS AND SUR- 
geons.—This School offers to Medical Students un- 
surpassed clinical and C—?: advantages. Send for a 
Catalogue to Dr. THOMAS OPTE, Dean 
179 N. a Street. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin 
DGEWORTH BOARDING ND DAY 
_s School for Yo Leties and Little Girls. 
H. P. ae Principal. 
The 24th School year wiil begin o} on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 1 17, 1885. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 46 Mt. Vernon Place. 
= Ag VON 1NSTITUTE.—Found- 
ed 1 ay re French, and German Boardin; 
and Day School for Girls. Mrs. M.J. Jones and Mrs. 
MAITLAND, Principals. The School fronts one of the beau- 
tiful squares at the Washington Monument. Address 
Principals for circulars. 
MARYLAND, Baltim 
NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND—Law 
School. — Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 


yn Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Pikesville, Baltimore Co. 
WE SUMMER ‘SESSION IN ST. 


Mark’s School Bas ~ July 6th. The 9th year and 
Boarding 4 




















Fall Term opens Oct. epartment (for boys 
under 14 years) limited te eight “— from + aneage to 
July, $300; the entire year, $400. For:circulars, 
address Miss Wasctmenen 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown. 
Ss George's Hall, Vth Boys and Young Men.— 
$250 to $300. J.C. KIngarR, A.M., Prin. 














a MASSACHUSETTS, takes t. 
M \ . FF. STEARNSS HOME 
School for — The ninth school year 
begins September 16, 1 1885 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndal 
OME SCHOOL FOR. ‘EIGHT BOYS 
from 8 to 14.—This school has all the attraction 
of a complete home, added to careful instruction as each 
pupil may need. JAMES BiRD, A.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 
IVERSIDE SCHOOL.—A HOME 


School for girls of all = 3 an ty - 











NS’ TIT 7 oF UTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, ay ag and Mining 1 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. James P. MUNROR, Sec’y 

PRANcIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 44 Rutla: 

TSS H. E. GILMAN'S HOM ME “AND 

Day School for ay Ladies pees he reopen Septem- 

ber 30. Special adva for he modern 

languages. Resident fore ign teacher. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough S 
ISS PUTNAM WILL BEGIN THE 
twentieth ree of her Family and Dogs School for 
oung Ladies and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 
1885. Special advantages for the study of the Languages, 
be and Art. Prospectus sent on application to Prin- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 78 Marlborough St. 
R. ines UUND° H. SEARS, HAR- 
1874 and for eight years instructor of La- 
tin and = & in the University of California, will open 
a day school for young ladies, October 5, 1885. Ex 
rienced lady teachers—one of ‘them a specialistin natu- 
ral sctence—will be regularly connec with the school. 
Special native teachers for nch and German. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 37 W. Cedar 
WE MISSES DUNN WILL RE CEIVE 
into Le home (Oct. 1 to June 15, fifth year) five 
young l ladies who have completed a course of study and 
wish to pursue the follow wine specialties 
Music = its History ; History of Art; American Lite. 
rature; the German uage and Literature ; Shak- 
speare ‘and Wordsworth, with Prof. H. N. Hudson: 
For circular and references in this country and in Ger- 
many (where three years of study were spent), address 
THE Misses DuNN. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Se te tuition and 
best of care in all respects. Charming location, with fine 
tennis-court. One vacancy. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfi 
pres ace HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 
Next year begins segtamner 16, 1885. 
JAMES 'C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Leno: 
ENOX ACADEMY. —BOYS. See ex- 
tended adv. in July Contury and St. Nicholas. 
Circulars and testimonials. BALLARD, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Mon 
ONSON ACADEM Y PREPARES 
for any College. A full English course. For 
both sexes. Experienced teachers. Year begins August 
26. For board or catalogues Tg 
OVE, A M., Principal 








MASSACHUSETTS, Northampto 
ROVE HALL, RO! UND HILL.—A 
| for Boys. Opens September 23. For circu- 
lar address EDWARD P. Seymour, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Northbo 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL FOR 12 
a. Fits for a of Technology. %500 per 
ann. Reference, Prof. Wm. R. hs Ay ae iia College. 
A. H. ALLEN, C. E. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
“4 on tL ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
d boarding school for boys. New year be- 
ns uth eptember, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 
‘ormation WILLIAM SVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree 
WAYER ACADEMY. —N1i NTH YVEAR 


begins Sept. 16. Examinations Tuesday, Sept. 15, 
at 8:30 a. M. J.B.S SEWALL, - 





ead Master. 





MASSACAUSETTS, South Had 
OUNT HOL YORE. “SEMINAR Y— 
Four years’ course for women. Special courses 
in French, German, and Greek boratories, cabinets, 
and and observatory. Library of 11, 000 vols., and art gallery. 
Board and tuition, $175 a year. Miss BLANCHARD, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Bo Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. Gronor F. MILLS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
HE ELMS. EL MIL Y, DAY, AND 
Music School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses conte and Soaerner: Principals. 


CHUSETTS, West Bridgewa 
01 WARD COLLE GIA TE “Institute. —~ 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address >= Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
eee | of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
id Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 











July 16, 1885] 
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, MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. : 
JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
‘ Classical School.—The 33d year of on Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls ins Sept. 16 
_ Address (ATH'L T. ALL EN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
JESLE YAN ACADEM Y.-—ONE OF 
the half-dozen best Academic and smasstend 
Schools in New England. The payment of #60 in ad- 
vance will cover ore ay! tuition, with board, for fall 


term, beginning August 26. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. G. M. STEEL E, , Principal. | 
l RS. B.S. THROOP WIkLl, BY RE 
d i open a School for Young Ladies in Worces- 
ter, Sept. 21. Two or three pupils received into the fami- 
ly. A resident French teacher, During July address 
Mrs. THROOP, ! 51 High St., Portland, Me. 


Micut HIGAN, Detroit. 
RIVATE ACADEMY AND HOME 


School.—A select family school for a limited num- 
ber of boys. H. G. JONES, 457 Second Ave. 





~ ‘MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 








MICHIGAN, Olive’ 
$200 WILL ?. AY ALL NECESSARY 


expenses for a year at Olivet College. Send 
for Catalogue. 7 : : 
MissourI, St. Louis, | 2029 Park Ave. ‘ 
WE SCHOOL OF THE GUOD SHEP. 
herd.—A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
The twelfth year will begin (D. V.) Sept. 16th, 1885. 
Apply to THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
_Re erence, Rt. Rev. Cc. F. Robertson, § 8. 3.T.D. 


mn 
New JERSEY, Morristown. ; 
‘7. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 
» School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of St. Tohn Baptist. Pupils received at any time. 
For terms, etc., address THE SisTER IN CHARGE. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 


French, and Goren Boarding and Day School 
will reopen S September 2 


NEw JERSEY, Selnacta on. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL.—A ao. 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Reference by special permission to President 
James McCosh. For catalogue and information, address 
. REMSEN BisHor, Head Master. 


NEw York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake 
= S COLLEGE FOR You NG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Session begins Sept. 
16, 1885. Send for catalogue. E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., 
President. _ 


NEw VORK, | Brooklyn, | 138 Montague St. 
YROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMIN. AR Y.— 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. The 
35th year will begin Sept. 23d. A College Course given. 

For Circulars apply to HARLES E. WEsT, 

Princ cipal. 
New York Ciry, Nos. 6 and 8 East 53d St. 

j JTRS. SYLVANUS REED'S BOARD- 
l ing and Day School for Phi | Ladies.—The un- 
ysrecedented interest and —- oo n this school dur- 
ng the past year have justified i sive policy, 
and the rule of securing in every pa the niches 
quality only of teaching which can be obtained. 
year begins Oct. 1. 


M 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. NY 
TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Reopens September 28, 1885. 




















NEw York Cry, 66 West 45th St. 
ISS REYNOLDS’S FAMILY ND 
tind School will i senpen Sept. 30, 1885. 


"New Y ORK rc ITY, Ww ashington Heights. 
ys” AUDUBON S SCHOOL FOR 
d Young Ladies and Children.—Boarders limited to 
six. Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City. 





, NEw YoOrK City, 231 E. 17th St. 
S T. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can requi for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Resident French and English teachers. 
fessors for French, Science, ete. Address 
SISTER IN CHARGE, © 





NEw York, ( laverack. 
LAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
Hudsor River Institute.—College course for girls. 
Croduaming courses in Music and Art. Boys prepared for 
college or business. Separate department for small boys. 
Home care. Military drill. F “a F 
year opens Sept. 14. A. 


located. 32d 
‘FLack, 


NEW York, Clinton, Oneida Co. ; 

( TON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys.—Established 1813. Classical 

and Business Courses. Location healthy. For catalogue, 

address Rev. Isaac O. Best, A.M., Principal. 





os New York, Fort Edward. 
YORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute.—#188 to $207 per year. Class of “’S5” 
numbers tJ Ladies and Gentlemen. Five graduating 
courses. yy pr for all Colleges, for Business, for 
Teaching, or for Life. Special rates to two or more. Su- 
perb new buildings, steam heated. Music, Art, Oratory. 
Four Literary Societies. Address 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 


New York Garden City, Long Island. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul, Diocese of Long Island, opens Sept. 23. 
Equipment complete. Healthful location. Facilities un- 
sur . Competent staff of instructors. Military 
officer detailed by U. S. Government. Terms #400 a 
year. For further particulars Tapely to CHARLES STURTE- 
VANT Moor, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 











| bas ag dy Ye 





oj tional fourth year. L[ 


. NEW York, Glens Falls. al me Py 

‘END FOR CATALOGUE OF GLENS 

x Falls .N. Y.) Academy. One of the very best acade 
mies in the State. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. ; 
WVERVIEW ACADEM Y.—FITS FOR 
any College or Government Academy, for Business 
and Social Relations. U.S. officer, detailed by Secretary 
of War, Commandant. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BIsseEE & AMEN, 
Principais 





New York, 


Roc heater, 17 Grove . Place. i - 

it ISS MARY A. DOOLITTLE 
P i Boarding and Lf 7 = for Young Ladies x. 
scapes Geptenster 14, 1885, 


New York, Rye. ; 
Pas Institute Jor Boys, 24 miles from N.Y. 


on L. 1. Sound. Rev. Ss. B. "RATHRU N, M A., S. T Be 


NEw YorK, ‘Suspension Bridge. 
D* VEAUX COLLEGE. —Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, se per anwum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, , President. 
= New York, Syracuse. ’ 
K EBLE SCHOOL.—Boarding 
Girls. Under the supervision of the 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T.D. Fifteenth year begins 
Sept. 16 16, 1885. _Apply to Miss Mary J. JACKSON, | 


School fer 


New York, Troy 
TVIL, MECHA. NICAL, AND MINING 
- engineering at the Renselaer Polytechnic Institute 
The oldest engineering school in America. Next term be 
gins September 16. The Register for 1885 contains a list 
of the graduates forthe past 61 years, with their post 
tions ; also course of study, requirements, expenses, ete 
Address Davip M. GREENE, Director. 
NEw Yo ORK, UI tic. 
RS. PIATT s SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
boot. 18, 1854. _ Applications should be made early. 


Onto, C incinnati. 
| OUNT AUBURN INSTITUTE FOR 


young Ladies.—Family and Day School; beaut 
a 


ful location rge grounds; thorough Scholarship ; best 
Music and Art advantages. 
Fall session opens September -. 
Address . THANE MILLER, 
President 





OnI0O, Cine innati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885. 
made early. 
( ‘irculars contain: full information. 


Application should be 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

A NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
a Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia, will open 
in the Autumn of 1885. For programme of graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 

James E. Rvoaps, President 
: PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton. 
‘7. LUKE'S BOARDING 
Boys reopens Sept. 16, 1885. 


SCHOOL for 


C. H. Strovrt, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 
Avenue, Phila. 

f* ANALIN SCHOOL.—A 

lish and Classical School for Boys —will open Sept 
21, 1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. The 
wi ee for 1885-6, giving the full course of study, 
will sent = application. References: William Pep 
per, M Provost of the University of Pennsylva 
nia; 4 ieatas Hill, D.D.. ex-Pres. of Harvard Bni 
versity, and others. GEoRGE A. Perry, A.M... Head-Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P. 0. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE.—Under care 
of Friends (Orthodox). In the country, nine miles 
from Philadelphia. Students boarded. Classical, Sci 
entific, and Engineering Courses. For catalogue and in 
formation, address 


5128 Germantown 


NEW ENt- 


Isaac SHARPLESS, Dean 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 


[ TNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I._ DEPARTMENT OF ARTs, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. 

Il. TOWNE ScreNTiIFic ScHooLr, five-year courses tn (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
. Dynannical Engineering, (e) Are hitecture, leading to RB 

and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 





. E., E. M., Architect. 

Pa WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Ecovomy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 

nance, —-— :, Railroading. Degree Ph. 

IV. COURSE I TLOsoPRY, four years. English, atin, 


french, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Se jence, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B 

Liberal elec tions in and between these courses at close 


—_ RSE 1s “Music. Two years’ graded course. De- 


Vi. “MEptc AL SCHOOL. geen. graded course with 
ne dD 


Il. DENTAL ScHOO wo-years’ graded course. De 


| gree D. D.S. 


VIIL. VETERINARY Scnoot. Three yeors’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 
Clinical and laboratory advantages a coumainent feature 


rhoo! 
IX. Law Sc diploma admits 


ScHOOoL. Two-years’ course ; 
to P a4. Bar. Degree LL. 
X. Biological Schoo Two-years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 
XL. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post 
uate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 
In mahaeg inquiry ane specify de womens. 


Rev. Jesse Y. Secretary 
University of Pennsylvania, West ‘Philadelphia. Pa. 





ers. ©. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1840 Pine Street. 
A ISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 

German Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies, The thirty aixth year begins Sept. 24, IN 4. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogonte 
( GON 4 LADIE SCHOOL.— TH? 

Thirty sixth Vear of this school (Chestnut Street 
Seminary, Philadeiodtal, the Third at Jay Cooke's pala 
tal counLrY seat, commences September 25 

rink a 7 

TARRIETTE A. DILLAYR, 
via J. RastMa’N 
Montgomery, Oo., Pa 


Mary L. Bosyry, 
FrRaNcEs E. BENNETT, are 
Address, Ogonta P.O, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade ip hia, 210d Spruce St 


i's M.S. GIBSON’'’S FAMILY AND 
Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls (for 
me rly 1519 Walnut St.) will reopen September 24 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwoxl Avenue, 
iil 


Chestnut tl 

RS. WALTER D. COME 

4 Bell's English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21 


U/ 


GYVSand Miss 


Vinarta, Petersburg : 
NIVERSITY SCHOO! WENT) 


first annual seasion begins first Monday tn Oct 


ber. Thorough preparation for University of \ ingtnl ia 
collewes of highest grade, and U.S. Naval and Mili 
Academies. Full staff; climate mild, vet Dractng ; loca 


tion very healthy ; pupils untformily suceesaful, Por cat 
alogues address Wy Gorpos MoCagr Head Master 


References: Chas. M. Fry, PresiJent Rank of New 
York; Jos. W. Harper, jr. of Harper & Rrow ; and Gee 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school); Professor  L. Gilder 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins University) Chariton T. Lewis 


Tey and Charles K 
and the Faculty of the University of 


Lanman (iar 
Virgtnia 


(New York city) C,H 
varu, 


Viremta, P.O. University of Virginia 


( "NIVERSITY OF VIRCINIA.—TH: 
Sixty cecomi session begins Oetober Ist, LAS 


Thorouch tnstructicn im Lite y. Sotenter amd 
Sessional Departments bactudins Law, Medes Bm 
neering, end igriculfture r Catak wue apply ( 


University of Va.) to 
HARRISON 
Chairman « 


James } 
f the Faculty 


School Agencies. 
Colleges,Schools, and Families 


promptly provided without charge with best Ame 
rican or Foreign Teachers. Positions secured for Gov 
ernesses, Tutors, Grade Teachers, Specialists, and P Tine! 
pals. Information of Keen se hools free to parents School 
property sold and rented 

KRaxsom Brin im & ¢ 
Eastern Teachers’ Institute.110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


The Union Teachers 
1. Provides School Boards and Principals wit 


> 


Agene\ 
1 Teach 
Aids Teachers in obtaining positions 
A Lovet. & Co, Managers, 

16 Astor Place, New York 


Apply to 


IROCA WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten~. 
lents, grade teachers, specialists with positions tn Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


» yt { VCY.—OLDEST iND 
nS best known in the United States 
J. W. SCRERMERHORN & ¢ 7 Fast 14th St., N.Y. 
Teachers. 
[See also last page.) 
GRADUATE OF HARVARD, WHO 
r 4 has spent two years in past-zraduate study, de 


sires a position where he may teach the English language 
and literature including Anglo-Saxon and Early English) 
Has studied. in Germany, and will teach German also if 





desired. Highest references. Address ENGLISH 
Care of the Nation. 
OF ARTS, WHO HAS 


MASTER 
studied history, general political science, : po 
jitical economy for six semesters in Munich, Berlin, and 
Heidelberg, where he hopes to take the Lh. gree of Ph.D. 
this summer, desires a position. Addres 
JaMEs CHRISTIE, Room 14, Domestic Building. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY OF 

Yale, for the past five years an assistant and In 

structor in that Institution, desires a place to teach Natu 
ral History. Address NATURALIST, care of the Nation. 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN (TE y 
4 years’ experience: wants a position as teacher of 
German and French or the Classics. Address 
T. Canrvs, Ph.D., 213 East 50th St., New York, 


~ @ DIAMOND HAMS. 


eave. . DAVIS, ?., Cincinnati. 
—— S. DAVIS, Jk ( 
HAMS FORTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


The Centennial Commiesion in 1878 re 

ported an award to these Hams, “ First, the 

excellent flavor of the meat,” “Second its good keeping 

quality, demonstrated b the oe eed a of hams 
cured in 1873." Sold by Leading 
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Scribner & Welford’s Bohn’s Libraries 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 


Hutchinson. 


Revised and Edited by 
With Ten Etched 


By his Widow, Lucy. 
Charles H. Firth, M.A. 
Portraits. 
dium 8vo, and handsome binding. $12. 


To understand the history of any period, it must be 


studied not only in the records of public eve nts, but also | 


in the daily lives of individuals. 

Of the many Memoirs and Autobiographies which illus- 
trate the Civil Wars of the seventeenth century, none is 
more popular or entertaining than the ‘Life o "Colonel 
Hutchinson.’ But though these Memoirs have i 
Sou many editions, and their value is universally ad- 
mit b> | have not yet been edited with the care and 
labor they a deserve. In the earlier editions, the trregular 
and unfamiliar spelling of the original renders the ok 
difficult for the general reader to enjoy. In the later ones 
the text has been modernized with more freedom than 
fidelity. In the oy oy edition the spelling alone will de 
modernized, while the phraseology and SS pe- 
cullarities of the oriathal will be carefully preserved. 
The most valuable of the ery of the Rev. Julius 
Hutchinson will be retained, and a large number of new 
explanatory and illustrative notes will be added. Let- 
ters written by Colonel Hutchinson during his govern- 
ment of Nottingham, and other documents of interest, 
will be for the first time collected. A full and accurate 
index to the Memoirs will complete the work. 

Ten newly-etched portraits of rsons of whom men- 
tion is made in the text will help to render this a worthy 
edition of an English classic. 





Lord Salsbury. 
The Life and Speeches of the Marquis of Salis- 


bury, K.G. By F.S. Pulling, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford. 2 vols., with Photogravure | 
Portrait. Cloth, $8.40. 


Old London Street Cries and | 


the Cries of To-day. 
WITH HEAPS OF QUAINT CUTS, INCLUDING 
HAND-COLORED FRONTISPIECE BY AN- 
DREW W. TUER. 
cents. 


Square 16mo, boards, 50 


*,* Very quaint, curious, and interesting. 





London in 1885. 


Illustrated by Eighteen Bird's-eye Views of the 
Principal Streets ; also, by a Map showing ite 
Chief Suburbs and Environs. By HERBERT 
Fry. 12mo, flexible cloth................80 cts 


SCE P SIS SCIENTIFICA ; OR, CONFEST 
IGNORANCE THE WAY TO SCIENCE; in 
an essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and 
Contident Opinion. By JOSEPH GLANVILL, 


M.A. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by | 


Elzevir 8vo, choicely printed on 
Cloth extra, gilt top..$2 40 


John Owen. 
hand-made paper. 
WHIST, THE AMERICAN LEAD CON- 
TROVERSY. By MERRY ANDREW. With a let- 


ter by Cavendish. 12mo, cloth....... 50 cents. 
THEOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND OC- 
CULT SCIENCE. By Henry 8. Oxcort, 
President of the Theosophical Society. With 
Giossary of Eastern Words. Crown 8yo, 
cloth ....... aE RA SE ie A .... $3 00 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Music and Musical Literature, will 
NEW CATALOGUE OF SPORTING BOOKS, 


stock, also one devoted to 
interested. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS READY. 


SCRIBNER,& WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


In two volumes, fine paper, me- | 








A Series Standard Works of European Literature in the | 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


W. 4 LTO! N’S LIVES OF px TNE. HOOKER, 
tc. New Edition. Revised by H. Bullen. W ith 
numerous illustrations. . 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
ae Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
w ith Introductions and Notes ~ A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tcur in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with “— and es by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis- 
piece eben vol. 6 vols., $8.40, 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New ition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakes; espeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 

ristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLT s TABLE- TALK and OMNIANA 
T. Ashe, B.A. $1.4 








GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 

taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
and Notes from various sources. By J. W. M. 
. In five volumes. Vol. IIL, containing The 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. 


GILBART'S THE pereny. JF BING IPLES, 
Practise of Bank to the Year 1881 
bya Michie, Deputy Manager _F the Royal Bank 
Scotland, London. ortrait of Gilbart. 2 
vo 








SPINOZA'S CHTEF wv ORES. oa ntated, Pid ee 
Introduction, by 
Tractatus as Potttions Political , ah iL 
ro Yor of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
rs. 00. 


DANTE.—IL FURGA TORIO: a_ Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. $2.00. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original — 
with the best editions, printed on the same pag 
ana Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, MD: 











VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. (In 
6 vols.) Vol. VL., just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations m the Italian 
— of Mi a@ esi and other sources. By J. P. Ric 

r, Ph.D. ., author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. 40. 


PLU TARCH'’S LIV. ES. I Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity Coll e, eee, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vo $5.60 





PLUTARCH’S MORALS: 
Translated by C. W. King, 
Gnostics and their Remains. 


GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short Biography 03 by 9h oom, editor of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Trave 


GOETHE'S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campa in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40. 


Theosophical Feeaiys, 
M.A., author of ‘The 
$2.00. 











Translated from the Ger- 

man. Vol. L.--Trag Nathan the Wise.’ 

Vol. Il.—Comedies. Vol. IIIl.—Laokoon, Hamburg 

; cee Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
Cc. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


LESSING’S WORKS. 
edies and ‘ 








A new 
Witha 


Catalogues of our regular 
be mailed, if desired, to those 
ALSO OF CHOICE, RARE, AND 





“The author of this volume,” 
the New York TZimes, speaking of 
Charles Marvin’s ‘THE RUSSIANS 
AT THE GATES OF HERAT,’ 
“has long occupied a unique position 


says 


among the authorities on the political 
questions of Central Asia. He has not 
only travelled widely and frequently in 
Afghanistan and the lands of the Tur- 
coman : he has travelled and observed 
there for special purposes, and these 
purposes have been the writing of in- 
forming books and the spreading of 
exact knowledge among the statesmen 
and people of England. It was 
altogether desirable that he should 
write the present volume at this time, 
when information about this disputed 
territory is so much needed and so 
very hard to get. The volume is a 


perfect mine of information.” 


‘THE RUSSIANS AT 
THE GATES OF HE- 
RAT,’ illustrated with por- 
traits and maps, is now for 
sale at all book stores. 1 
vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK. 
Russia Under the 
1 ZQars. 


By the author of ‘ Underground Rus- 


sia.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

“This work gives a more complete and clearer 
picture of Russia than has ever been presented.” 
—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“The author is obviously a man of consider- 
able intellectual attainments; . . his use of 
language is easy, forcible, and at times master- 
ly."—N. Y. Times. 

‘* As a picture of contemporary Russia, all the 
more mordant for its studied moderation, it is a 
book of the first importance.”— Philadelphia Re- 
cord. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
’ PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1885. 


The Week. 


Tue opinion of the Attorney-General in the 
Dolphin case is a “ root-and-branch ” opinion 
of the strongest kind. It may not be—proba- 
bly is not—the last we shali hear of the case. 
Mr. Roach is bound either to take his claim 
into court, or to make restitution to the United 
States of the sums of money that have been 
paid him on the Dolphin contract. He will 
probably elect to take the former course, 
more especially since the Navy Department 
has an action against him for non-fulfilment 
of the contract. The Court of Claims was 
instituted to try such cases, and either 
party has the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court. Therefore it may be assumed that jus- 
tice will be done in the end. The position 
taken by the Attorney-General covers com- 
pletely the point raised by Mr. Roach, that all 
his steps were taken at the instance and under 
the direction of the Naval Advisory Board. 
It is not in the power of the Naval Advisory 
Board any more than of Mr. Roach, says the 
Attorney-General, to go counter to the law of 
Congress or to fall short of it. Neither one of 
them can help the other to evade the 
law. Both are bound to know what the law 
is. The dereliction of the one is no excuse 
for the other. It is open to dispute, of 
course, Whether the law making provision for 
‘‘one despatch-boat as recommended by the 
Naval Advisory Board in its report of Decem- 
ber 20, 1882,” was sufficient notice to the con- 
tractor that he was to furnish a boat ‘‘ with a 
sea-speed of fifteen knots an hour ”—that 
being the requirement of the report, but not 
repeated verbally in the law. There is 
room for argument here pro and con, but if, 
through the laches of the Board or the con- 
tractor, one or both, the Dolphin had been 
found to be unfit for sea altogether, would the 
Government be without remedy? This is 
really the question which the Attorney-General 
answers in the negative. A sea speed of only 
twelve knots is practically the same thing as 
total unfitness, since speed was the main re- 
quisite. 











The resolution adopted on Monday by fifty- 
four out of the sixty-three banks embraced in 
the Clearing-House Association, to furnish the 
Government $10,000,000 gold in exchange for 
fractional silver coin or other funds approved by 
the Association, and the further sum of $10,000, - 
000 if it should become necessary, to avert the 
silver crisis until Congress shall have had oppor- 
tunity to suspend the compulsory purchase and 
coinage of silver, is a wise and highly patriotic 
movement. It secures that concerted action 
among the banks which is absolutely essential 
to give the intended relief to the Treasury, 
and to enable it to continue as heretofore to give 
all public creditors the option of receiving such 
funds as they prefer—that is, gold. The co- 
operation of the banks in other cities is asked 
and will probably be given, in a common en- 
deavor to maintain the public credit, and to keep 





the business of the country on a sound basis un 
tilit can be known whether Congress will afford 
the simple relief to the commercial and taxpay- 
ing community of stopping the expenditure of 
$2,000,000 per month for a metal and a coin 
which already exists in superabundance, and 
with which the Treasury is gorged to the point 
of distress and disaster. There is much reason 
to believe that this relief will be afforded. The 
contortions of the Hon. Mr. Warner,of Ohio, im- 
ply that he considers the position of the silverites 
nolonger tenable. It is quite certain that a politi 
cal crisis is impending, and that the Democratic 
party cannot count upor retaining power if it 
allows a financial crisis to supervene when it 
has in its hands the easy means of averting it 
by repealing or suspending the Silver Bill. 





Despite many a slip, the principle of making 
fitness the test of appointment is steadily secur- 
ing more and more general acceptance. Every 
such action as that of Secretary Manning's the 
other day, when he refused to honor the earnest 
request of Mr. Randall and other leading Demo- 
crats that a desirable place as chief of division 
be given to a Democratic worker, because he 
believed that the faithful Republican  in- 
cumbent could do the Government better 
service, helps to establish the true rule. 
Mr. Manning gave another proof of _ his 
sincerity afterward when he restored as Su 
perintendent of Construction of Government 
Buildings at New Orleans a man whom he had 
been persuaded to discharge, but whose service 
had been so faithful that the community, with 
out distinction of party, protested against his 
removal. More than one of the recently ap 
pointed Collectors of Internal Revenue have 
found it advisable to keep the subordi- 
nates of their predecessors, in whole or in part, 
the new man in Rhode Island retaining the 
whole force. A New Hampshire correspond 
ent of a Boston Republican organ notes the 
fact that the Post-office Department has de- 
cided to continue in office the Republican 
postmasters of two towns whose places were 
sought by Democrats, for the simple reason, 
apparently, that there was no ground for a 
change. 





Every incident of this sort is an object- 
lesson both to the office-holder and to the 
office-seeker. It will be found that the pub- 
lic servants whose retention is desired by 
the people whom they have served, are 
invariably men who have not been “‘of- 
fensive partisans,” but who have considered 
that they were paid their salaries for doing 
work that the taxpayers wanted done. 
Take the case of the country postmaster, as 
the office-holder who everywhere has most to 
do with the people. His proper business is to 
receive, sort, and distribute the mails, and to 
treat all patrons of the office in an accommo- 
dating and impartial manner. If he confines 
himself to this, and does it well, his patrons 
will feel no more concern about his politics 
than they do about the politics of the village 
boot-maker, and will no sooner think of asking 
for ‘‘a change” in the post-office because a Dem- 
ocrat bas been elected President, than of asking 





ss 


for a Democratic boot-maker under the same 
circumstances if the old one chances to be a 
Republican. But if the postmaster bas not 
stopped with the proper discharge of his du 
ties, if he has become the electioncering agent 
of one political party, if he has made the Fed 
eral office really a part of the Republican ma 
chine, and treated Democratic patrons as though 
they had not the same rights as Republicans, 
one-half of the community will naturally and 
rightly insist that he ought to be “fired out 
Unfortunately, the tendency has been exceed 
ingly strong to develop the objectionabl 
class of postmasters, and in the interest of 
common justice a great many removals ought 
to be made. The Administration only needs 
to prohibit offensive partisanship on the part 
of the new appointees, and within four years 
the absurdity of considering the question of 
politics at all in the great mass of appointments 
will be so plain that no party will dare.again 
to champion it. 


Governor Hoadly seems to have made som 
curious mistakes at the farewell dinner given 
to Judge Stallo, on his departure for Rome, in 
Cincinnati the other day. A number of 
Catholics, who beheve the Pope has been 
robbed of his dominions by the Italian Wing 
were asked to the dinner as a compliment 
to Judge Stallo, an agnostic, who is ¢¢ 
ing, as an American symypeithizer, to rep 
resent the United States at the Ltalian Court 
This was blunder Number 1 
hke unto it. ‘The Papacy,” instead of © The 
Pope,” was put down as one of the toasts 


The second was 


Anybody can drink to the Pope, whe is a 
scholar and a gentleman, and the worthy head 
of a great religious organization, although la- 
boring, as we think, under a delusion about 
his mundane rights. But what Protestant 
or non-Catholic can drink. to ‘The Pa 
pacy ” without his gorge rising? To crown 
all, an ardent Irish Ultramontane Temporal 
Dominion Catholic was called on to respond 
for ** The Papacy,” after he had been listening 
to Governor Hoadly praising Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, and the Italian Consul ridiculing 
the Pope. He accordingly accused King 
Humbert of ‘‘theft,” and generally abused 
the Italian monarchy, and the dinner broke up 
unpleasant'y. Would it not be well for those 
Americans who for any reason have to do with 
Rome or Italy, to study a httle recent Italian 
history, and get into their heads somehow 
what the relations between the Pope and the 
Italian people really are ? 

If any timorous Republican be still dis 
tressed by the fear that ‘‘ the Confederacy is 
again in the saddle,” he should be relieved 
from all apprehension upon reading the let 
ter which Meade, the Copiah County rascal 
whose appointment as postmaster was 80 sum- 
marily revoked by the President, has sent 
to a New Orleans paper. Meade makes a 
long explanation of his conduct in the matter 
of the killing of Matthews two years ago, 
clearing himself of complicity in the act of 
murder, but defending his endorsement of the 
outrage, He declares that the action of the Pres- 
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ident in removing him ‘‘does not meet the ap- 
proval of the people in this section, the only per- 
sons who had a right to be heard in the matter,” 
but says that he supposes Mr. Cleveland cared 
little what they thought of it, ‘‘since it meets 
the endorsement of his Northern Republican 
allies.” He quotes with a sneer the action of 
a colored Republican club in Boston which 
thanked the President for his course, and 
closes his diatribe as follows : 

“ This action of the President seems to be but a 
part of tie to he has laid out for his 

idance; and if he continues as he has begun, the 
uture historian who undertakes to write up this 
Democratic Administration will, I fear, often find 
himself in a quandary,for the course of the Admin- 
istration will not at all harmonize with its title, 
and the unfortunate writer will be compelled to 
resort to the strategy of an amateur artist who 
once drew the pictare of a horse end wrote under 
it, ‘This is a horse,’ for upon every page of his 
volume he will find it necessary to stamp these 
words: ‘This was a Democratic administra- 
tion.’” 
All which only shows how exceptionally 
fortunate Mr. Cleveland still continues to be in 
**the enemies he has made.” The abuse of the 
Southern bulldozer is a fit accompaniment to 
the howls of the Northern spoils-seeker. 





It is encouraging to find that Massachusetts 
is at last coming to recognize Senator Hoar as 
the narrow-minded partisan and Bourbon poli- 
tician that he is. The Boston Transcript hits 
the nail exactly on the head when, after refer- 
ring to the recent letter of Meade, the deposed 
Postmaster of Copiah County, Miss., and 
to the Senator’s ‘‘ill-natured fling” at the 
President because of his action in the matter, 
it says: ‘‘ Hoar and Meade would seem to be 
nearer together than Cleveland and Meade.” 
It only needs to be added, that the Bourbonism 
of Hoar is as much more discreditable than 
that of Meade, as the opportunities of an edu- 
cated member of a highly civilized community 
are superior to those of a man who lives in a 
barbarous corner of a region which yet feels 
the demoralizing influences of slavery. 





It has not taken long to convince the Demo- 
cratic heelers that the new Collector whom the 
Administration has set over the New York 


Custom house proposes to conduct that. great 


office on business principles, in the inte- 


rest of the taxpayers, instead of as a part of 
The following brief 
but heartfelt paragraph from Friday’s Sun tells 


the Democratic Machine. 


the whole story: 


‘* Yesterday was Mr. Hedden’s ninth day in office 


as Collector of Customs, In that time he has not 
made a single removal or a new appointment. 
All that he has done has been to reappoint a num- 


ber of deputies who belong to the Republican 

party. he Democratic workers who wanted 

places and have failed to get them do not feel 

very cheerful. Most of them when handed blank 

civil-service applications throw the papers 
” 


away. 





The Washington Capital has been endeavor- 
ing to learn why the clerks in the Treasury 
Department are the only ones required to 
The 
gentleman who has been for the past fifteen 
years the civil-service examiner of that de- 
bluntiy assures it that it is be- | 150. 


undergo examinations for promotions. 


partment, ver: 


cause the Treasury Department observes the 
act of March 3, 1863 (which forms section 164 
This section declares 


of the Revised Statutes), 
that ‘‘no clerk shall be appointed in any depart- 


ment in either of the four classes . . 
until he has been examined and found quali- 
fied by a board of three examiners, to consist of 
the chief of the bureau or office into which such 
clerk is to be appointed, and two other clerks, 
to be selected by the head of the Departmeni.” 
The First Comptroller of the Treasury, it is 
said, decided years ago that a promotion is an 
‘‘appointment” within the meaning of the 
above law, and it is required of each clerk, in 
accordance with this decision, to take the cus- 
tomary oath of office upon every promotion. The 
Capital’sinformant is of the opinion that it would 
be justifiable in the proper accounting officers 
to refuse to pay the clerks of any department 
who had been promoted without having been 
examined and found qualified. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion upon this question, which 
involves the propriety and binding force of a 
construction given to the statute mentioned by 
the First Comptroller, we desire to add to what 
has been revealed by the Capital, that the ex- 
aminations for promotion as generally con- 
ducted in the Treasury are little better 
than farces. Originally they were com- 
petitive, and any construction of the act 
of 1863 which should require examinations for 
promotion to be such, would be praiseworthy 
in its intent, But it may be doubted whether 
tuere is much reasonableness in it if—as it now 
in practice does—it simply requires the clerk 
designated for promotion to go through the 
form of an examination, and pay a quarter of 
a dollar to the notary in the appointment 
room, When a vacancy occurs in the 
Treasury, one who is considered the proper 
man for any reason to fill it is designated 
for promotion, and then examined in order to 
test his fitpess for the place. President Cleve- 
land and Mr. Manning will before long, doubt- 
less, reverse this, by applying first the test of 
examination to all applicants to discover their 
fitness, and by selecting from a certain number 
of those standing highest the one who may 
seem, to the head of the bureau or office in 
which such vacancy exists, best qualified in all 
respects to discharge the duties which will de- 
volve upon him. 





The Fourth of July marked the completion 
of one year since the prohibitory law went into 
operation in lowa. A careful review of its 
effect is presented by the Davenport Democrat, 
which addressed a series of comprehensive in- 
quiries to the authorities of twenty-eight cities 
and large towns, and received replies from the 
Mayors in four-fifths of the cases and in 
the other fifth from the City Clerk, the City 
Marshal, or a trustworthy correspondent. ‘‘ Is 
the sale of liquor openly carried on ?” was 
answered in the affirmative by half the Mayors, 
including those of all the larger cities; the oth- 
ers say that the traffic is known to be clandestine- 
ly carried on. The whole number of saloons in 
operation is reported as 916, against only 770 be- 
fore the law went into effect, and in most of the 
larger cities the increase has been marked—in 
Council Bluffs from 50 to 75; in Burlington 
from 68 to 109, and in Davenport from 130 to 
Under the old system every large place 
levied a heavy license tax upon the seller, 
ranging as high as $1,000, which produced an 
annual revenue of $26,000 in Davenport and 
$27,000 in Burlington. Of course, no license 














can now be lawfully issued, but by a 
shameful arrangement the authorities in four 
cities grant licenses for the sale of ‘‘legal 
drinks,” such as lemonade and soda water, with 
a clear understanding on both sides that the 
saloon-keepers may vend beer or whiskey. 
Finally, the Democrat asked : ‘‘ From your ex- 
perience in an official capacity, do you regard 
the repeal of the present law as advisable ?” 
With scarcely an exception, the authorities of 
all the leading cities reply emphatically in the 
affirmative. 





That intemperance would be fostered by the 
enactment of a prohibitory law is what was to 
have been expected—what was predicted by all 
unprejudiced judges. In some small places the 
Davenport investigator found that liquor-selling 
did not prevail, but this was not by reason of the 
law. It was because public sentiment frowned 
upon thetraffic. In such places the existence of a 
statute upon the subject is a matter of no con- 
sequence, since the people themselves keep the 
business under the ban. But it is not in coun- 
try villages that the evils of intemperance are 
most serious; it is in the large cities that 
drunkenness prevails. For the greater part of 
the State the passage of the prohibitory law was 
of no importance, since it was not needed and 
would not change the existing situation. 
But in cities everywhere there is imperative 
need of effective checks upon indiscriminate 
liquor-selling. Suck checks did exist under 
the old license system, but they have now disap- 
peared, and more saloons are in operation than 
before, while except in four cases the keepers pay 
nothing for the privilege. The four cities where 
the authorities are in open conspiracy with the 
sellers are really worse off than the rest, for 
no amount of revenue can compensate for 
such unblushing contempt of the law by those 
sworn to execute it. 





A report made to the convocation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at its second 
annual session in Cheyenne a few weeks ago, 
upon the necessity of religious work in Wyo- 
ming, presents some facts about the Territory 
which are of general interest. To mention 
only one subject, the dimensions which the cul- 
ture of live stock has already reached, in a Ter- 
ritory but littlemore than sixteen years old, are 
surprising. Governor Warren, himself a large 
investor in this industry and exceptionally well 
qualified to judge of its extent, estimates the 
number of horned cattle at 3,047,328, which, 
at $30 a head, are worth $91,419,840; horses, 
193,725, at $60, $11,623,500; mules, 8,160, at 
$65, $530,400; sheep and goats, 1,636,305, at $3 
unfleeced, $4,908,915; swine, 8,358, at $8, $66,- 
864—a grand total of 4,893,876 head of live stock, 
valued in the aggregate at $108,549,519. One 
ranch devoted to the breeding of draught horses 
for the New. York city market represents a 
successful investment of $500,000, and a herd 
of 5,000 horned cattle is not regarded as 
large in that region. The possibilities of this 
industry in Wyoming are vast, and it is 
steadily attracting the attention of investors. 
The Territory had only about 21,000 popula- 
tion in 1880, but the number of inhabitants 
now is estimated with good reason as high as 
35,000. 
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While there is no reason to doubt that cattle- 
raising will continue to be profitable in Wy- 
oming and the neighboring States and Territo- 
ries, it is clear that it must soon encounter seri- 
ous competition from the lower valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. This region offers some great advan- 
tages over the far West—as the facts that there 
are no sterile and waterless wastes; that grass is 
so abundant and lasts so nearly the whole year 
round thata much greater number of cattle 
can be raised to the acre; that the climate is so 
mild that cattle can graze all the while without 
the heavy loss from could always suffered in 
the West, and can be fattened and made 
ready for market much earlier in the year; 
that labor is cheaper; and that the district is 
much nearer the markets of the world. 
An old Nevada ranchman, who has made a 
thorough study of the matter, has just pur- 
chased a large tract of land for a stock farm 
near Blount Springs, Ala., and there is a good 
prospect that within afew years stock-raising 
will be an important industry in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 





No sign of Southern progress is more hope- 
ful than the growth of public sentiment against 
the brutal system of leasing convicts. Some 
recent revelations of systematic cruelty in 
South Carolina move the Charleston News and 
Courier, the leading newspaper of the State, 
to demand the abolition of what it calls 
‘this worse than Siberian system,” and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
next Legislature will take this s‘ep. Indeed, 
it would have been done last winter but for the 
difficulty of providing accommodations for the 
convicts under lease until the addition to the 
penitentiary is completed, as will be the case 
in afew months. Georgia, otherwise the most 
progressive State in the South, is also awaken. 
ing to the disgrace of the system. Its 
Legislature met last week, and Mr. Fel_ 
ton, an ex-Congressman, and one of the most 
prominent members, promptly urged the pas- 
sage of a bill, which seems certain to pass, 
doing away with the worst evils of the chain- 
gang, by establishing a reformatory prison for 
females and juvenile convicts. General R. 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, the well-known cham- 
pion of prison reform, bears hearty testimony 
to the evidence of progress which he noted 
during a recent visit to the South, declaring 
that everybody in South Carolina seemed de- 
lighted at the near prospect of the 
entire abolition of the lease system, that 
the same reform is bound to come in North 
Carolina and Virginia within a year or two, 


and that the change would be speedily made | 


in Georgia, were not the State tied up by twen. 
ty-year leases entered into in 1879. 





The reckless indecency of ‘‘ wild Western 
journalism ” has long been notorious. That 
Western newspapers should greedily seize upon 
the unsavory revelations of the Pall Mail 
Gazette and spread them before their readers 
by the pxge in all their disgusting detail, 
was therefore what every Eastern person ex- 
pected. The expectation was realized as to 
more than one prominent newspaper in the 
West. But there was a_ conspicuous 
exception. The St. Louis (lobe-Demoerat 
joined the syndicate which ordered the mess 


| of garbage, received the 6,000 words of 
noisome matter—and then suppressed the 
whole thing, upon the ground that no editor 
of any decent newspaper could ‘‘think of 
printing such a vile monotony of nastiness 
and justify himself to himself for doing it.” 
Considering all the circumstances—the cost 
of the long despatch, the fact that the paper 
had a monopoly of the business for its 
city and region, the certainty that its publi- 
cation would have run up the sales of the 
edition by tens of thousands—we do not 
hesitate to characterize the action of the 
Globe- Democrat's editor in throwing the matter 
into the waste-basket as one of the most honor- 
able incidents in the history of American jour 
nalism. The conductors of sundry newspapers 
in New York, Philadelphia, and other Eastern 
cities, if they are not lost to all sense of shame, 
must feel the force of such a stinging rebuke 
as this from ‘‘ the wild West.” 


The financial condition of Canada is already 
very serious and seems bound to grow worse. 
On the first of Jue the actual debt was $258, - 
000,000; and of the $40,000,000 which the Gov- 
ernment proposes to borrow, only about $16, 
000,000 will be used to pay off the floating 
debt, and the remainder will increase the fund- 
ed debt to $282,000,000—which is nearly $60 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. 
Taking the difference in population into account 
this is equivalent to a debt of $3,500,000,000 in 
the United States; and, making due allowance 
for the difference between the two countries in 
wealth, the Toronto Globe probably makes a 
fair estimate in calling it equal to a debt of 
five or six thousand millions in the United 
States—say double what our national debt was 
at its highest point in 1866, when it stood 
at $2,773,236,173. Two-thirds of this vast 
debt bas been incurred since confederation 
was brought about in 1867, the enormous 
payments on the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
account having been largely responsible; and 
the annual revenues fall below the expendi 
tures, so that the debt is steadily growing. 
A worse advertisement for a nation which is 
seeking immigrants could not be found than 
the balance-sheet of the Dominion Government 
to-day. 





The telegraphic despatches sent to the Asso- 
ciated Press relative to the recent financial 
operations of the Mexican Government were 
somewhat confused, and, in minor particulars, 
inexact, They appear to have emanated from 
an American newspaper published in Mexico, 
and to have stated for fact what was but ru 
mor. For instance, the statements in reference 
to the sale of the Government's stock of nickel 
coin, and the new basis of arranging the Eng- 
lish debt, are denied by the cfficial organ of the 
Administration. It is to be said, however, 
that the fuller and clearer accounts of the law 
of June 22, brought by mail, do not lessen 
wonder at the grave violations of good faith 
and the peril to the national credit which that 
measure involves. It is entitled a law for 
the consolidation of the floating debt, yet 
made to apply only to debts incurred since 
1881. Whether debts contracted before that 
date are to be repudiated or to be ‘“‘ar- 
ranged,” does not appear, The Govern- 








ment certificates given to the National 
Bank and to the railroads, and receivable 
at the Custom-house in payment of duties, 
are robbed of all value, practically, as they 
are now good for nothing but to exchange for 
bonds running for twenty-five years at 6 per 
cent. If, as is openly alleged, the Government 
made haste to dispose of several thousand dol 
lars’ worth of these certificates to importers, 
on the very eve of the promulgation of the 
new law, the disgrace attaching to the 
transaction is deepened. There will be some 
curiosity to see what price this new issue of 
bonds will bring, when it is put upon = the 
market. 
can be given for the payment of these obliga 


No surer or more solemn guarantee 


tions than was pledged in the case of those 
which have just been nullified. It is said that 
the officials of the Central and National Rail 
roads propose to invoke diplomatic inter 
ference on the part of the United States. Long 
ago it was foreseen and predicted that in some 
such way Mexico might find the investment of 
American capital in the railroads which she 
so eagerly welcomed, a source of serious in 
ternational complications 

Ireland has attracted a great deal of atten 
tion during the last fifty years, for the num 
ber of assassinations which accur in it for rea 
sons unconnected with robbery, and the British 
Legislature devotes a considerable portion 
of its time to contriving means of stopping 
them. But Ireland, as a homicidal region, has 
never come anywhere near some  Staies 
of this Union, and especially Kentucky. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in 
every year as many munlers and murder 
ous outrages occur in one county of Kentucky 
as have occurred in the whole of Ireland in 
any two of the worst years. In fact, in some 
counties, Rowan County in particular, civil 
war—and not civilized warfare cither—is always 
It is raging in Rowan County now. 
Fifteen men were there lately besieged in a barn 
without food or water, and the attacking 


raging. 


| force declared its intention to murder them as 


soon as they were forced to surrcuder. Whole 
families are exterminated in these contests, and 
the Sheriff is apt to be a prominent acter on 
one side or the other. There are scores of 
Kentuckians, in fact, who may be called pro- 
fessional murderers—that is, who follow mur- 
der as a calling, and do not follow it 
secretly either. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal recently lamented this state of things 
and explained it. It is due, it said partly, 
to the counties being too independent, and 
partly to their being too small. It thus some- 
times happens that the bulk of the inhabitants 
of a county, including the law officers, rath- 
er like murder. It is their theatre, and opera, 
and museum, and library, and concert hall, 
and park, and in fact their ‘‘ Yurrup.” 
When a man feels jaded and nervous and 
overworked, he takes his shot gun or rifle 
and revives a ‘‘family feud” by taking a shot 
at a neighbor, or by going to the court-house 
and warning the judge to ‘“‘Iet up” on a priso- 
ner. The Governor of the State Icoks on at all 
this in much the same state of mind as the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph or Queen Victoria, in- 
terested, amused, and sometimes horrified, but 
quite powerless, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(Wepvespay, July 8, to Tuespay, July 14, 1885, in- 
clusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue President has —— Colonel John 
Gibbon, of the Seventh Infantry, to be a briga- 
dier-general of the army, vice General C. C. 
Augur retired on Friday. 

The Governor of Kansas on Thursday made 
a strong appeal to the Secretary of War for the 
protection of the Kansas border from Indian 
raids by an adequate body of Federal troops. 


The Secretary of War on Thursday directed 
Lieutenant-General Sheridan to take immediate 
steps toward the concentration of all troops, 
that they may be available in case of Indian 
disturbances in the West. 


General Sheridan left Washington on Friday 
night for Fort Reno, Indian Territory, after 
receiving the following letter from President 
Cleveland: ‘‘In view of the possible disturb- 
ances that may occur among the Indians now 
in the Indian Territory, and the contemplated 
concentration of troops ia that locality, I deem 
it desirable that you proceed at once to the lo- 
cation where trouble is to be apprehended, and 
advise with and direct those in command as to 
the steps to be taken to prevent disorder and 
depredations by the Indians, and as to the dis- 
position of the troops. Your acquaintance 
with the history and the habits and customs 
of these Indians leads me also to request that 
you invite statements on their part as to any 
real or fancied injury or injustice toward 
them, or any other causes that may have led to 
discontent, and inform yourself generally as to 
their condition. You are justified in assuring 
them that any cause of complaint will be fully 
examined by the authorities here, and if 
wrongs exist they shall be remedied. I think 
I hardly need add that they must be fully as- 
sured of the determination on the part of the 
Government to enforce their peaceful conduct, 
and by all the power it has at hand to prevent 
and punish acts of lawlessness and any out- 
rages upon our setters.” 


Secretary Endicott on Saturday ordered three 
regiments of cavalry and the Fourth Infantry, 
making a total force of nearly 3,000 men, to 
yroceed at once to the vicinity of Fort Reno, 

ndian Territory, from their present stations in 
the Departments of Texas and the Platte. This 
will make a force of about 4,000 men in the 
Territory. 

The War Department on Monday was in re- 
ceipt of despatches from the Indian Territory 
which say that the disaffected Indians are be- 
coming quiet, and that there is a favorable out- 
look for the settlement of the difficulties. 


Attorney-General Garland has rendered a de- 
cision on the three points relative to the accep- 
tance of the Dolphin by the Government sub- 
mitted to him by Secretary Whitney. Heholds 
that the vessel cannot be accepted by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, that no contract exists be- 
tween Mr. John Roach and the Government, 
and that the large sums of money paid to Mr. 
Roach for the yessel may be recovered. 


Secretary Whitney purposes effecting an en- 
tire reorganization of the nine Government 
Navy-yards not later than next fall. An in- 
vestigation looking to this end has been in 
progress for some weeks. He sent on Satur- 
day an order to Captain Kirkland, of the New 
York Navy-yard, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a board to conduct the examinations of 
persons applying for appointment to the vari- 
ous foremansbipsin the yard. Accompanying 
the order is a letter in which the Secretary says: 
‘** The examination is for the purpose of siftin 
the applicants and getting out those who ould 
be fairly considered. The antecedents and 
the amount of experience of each man, where 
he has worked, and in what capacity, you will, 
of course, ascertain in each case. In important 
cases, if I am in doubt, I will endeavor to have 


personal interviews with the most likely candi- | 


dates, It is idle to expect Mberal appropria- 





tions for Navy-yard work unless a great change 
is made in this respect. You will treat all 
foremanships of skilled labor as vacant and 
allow all present incumbents to compete. I 
desire, however, a new force, and, except for 
very good cause and an exceptional record in 
the Navy-yard, I shall not appoint a foreman 
whose habits have been formed through Navy- 
yard work of recent years.” 

Secretary Manning has taken as effective 
measures toward a reorganization of the cus- 
toms service as those which the Treasury Com- 
mission proposed for the internal-revenue ser- 
vice. Besides a special commission appointed 
to investigate the service at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Baltimore, he has in- 
structed the special agents at all points where 
custom-houses are located to conduct searching 
inquiries with special 1: ference to a reduction 
of the force and expenses. These reports are 
already beginning to come in, and the dismiss- 
als recommended will follow very promptly. 
It is roughly estimated that a reduction of 20 
ja cent. of the total force engaged in the col- 
ection of customs is contemplated, and that 
Secretary Manning believes that such a reduc- 
tion will increase the efficiency of the service. 

Secretary Manning on Thursday gave orders 
to the Collector at this port to allow any steam- 
ship company to land its passengers and bag- 
gage at its own docks. This will result in the 
abolishment of the Barge Office. 

An important meeting of New York bank 
officers was held at the Clearing-house in this 
city on Monday afternoon, to confer with Con- 
rad N. Jordan, United States Treasurer, and 
Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in regard to the present scarcity of gold 
in the United States Treasury as compared with 
the large surplus of silver, The result of the 
conference was the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution: ‘‘ That to avert this threatened 
danger, and in the confident belief that Con- 
gress will take early stepsto prevent the deteri- 
oration of the present commercial standard of 
value, the banks hereby tender to the Govern- 
ment from their gold reserves the sum of $10,- 
000,000 in exchange for that amount in frac- 
tional silver coin, or for such other currency as 
the Clearing-house Committee may approve ; 
the same to be apportioned among the banks in 
the Clearing-house respectively, pro rata of their 
deposits, and gold reserve.” It was also resolved 
that $10,000,000 more, if necessary, should be 
tendered to the Government. 

United States Minister Foster has suspended 
the negotiations with Spain concerning the pro- 

d new commercial treaty with the United 
tates, 

The papers in Madrid announce that Baron 
Blanc, the Italian Minister, has awarded Cap- 
tain Blanchard, an American citizen, $51,600 
on account of the ship Masonic. The case 
was submitted last month to Baron Blanc’s 
arbitration by the Spanish Government and 
the American Minister, and Mr. Foster has 
scored a diplomatic triumph in quickly settling 
an affair twice referred to in Presidents’ mes- 
sages since 1878. Two thousand six hundred 
dollars more were awarded than was claimed. 
The Masonic was bound from New York to 
Japan with petroleum. Being driven into the 
Spanish port of Manila by an accident which 
forced the reshipment of the cargo, she was 
seized, fined, and sold for alleged smuggling. 
Spain has heretofore refused to reimburse her 
owners, 

Land Commissioner Sparks has rendered an 
important decision, aftirming the right of entry, 
under the public land laws and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
lands heretofore withdrawn by the voluntary 
action of the General Land Office for railroad 
indemnity purposes, where no requirements of 
law existed for making such withdrawals. 
The effect of this decision, if sustained by the 
Secretary of the Interior, will be to restore to 
entry under the Homestead and other laws 
many million acres of public lands which have 
been kept out of market for many years be- 
cause claimed by railroad corporations, 





The Pacific Mail Steamship Company intend 
to withdraw their steamers from the line be- 
tween San Francisco and Australia on Novem- 
ber 1. Their contract with the Australian 
colonies expires on that date, and the Colonial 
Government declares that it will not renew the 
contract by which they pay the steamship 
company a subsidy unless the United States 
agree to pay a portion of it. The recent de- 
cision of Postmaster-General Vilas not to use 
any part of the $400,000 appropriated by the 
last Congress to assist in the transportation of 
the mails, it is said, determined the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company to pursue this course 
of action. : 

The plant and all the movable property of 
the World’s Exposition at New Orleans were 
sold at auction on Monday to the new North 
Central and South American Exposition Com- 
pany for $175,000. This sum, added to the 
amount appropriated by the Government, will be 
enough to pay all the existing debts of the old 
company except the sums loaned by the Fed- 
eral, State, and city governments. The build- 
ings probably cost ten times the amount now 
paid. The work of putting the buildings and 
grounds in order for the opening of next win- 
ter’s exhibition will begin at once. 

The Galveston (Tex.) News, reviewing the 
crop prospects of that State, says: ‘* The out- 
look is most assuring, the cotton yield of the 
State for the coming year being variously esti- 
mated upon the pr: sent basis of the crop pros- 
pects at from 1,500,000 to 1,800,000 bales. 
With no untoward disaster to the cotton crop, 
the State is on the eve of the grandest period 
of agricultural prosperity which she has ever 
enjoyed. The commercial and general busi- 
ness situation may naturally be expected to 
sympathize with this prosperity.” 

Great storms and tornadoes prevailed in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa on Wednes- 
day, doing considerable damage to property 
and crops. 

The Pennsylvania Republican State Con- 
vention on Wednesday carried out the Machine 
programme, and nominated Colonel M. §&. 
Quay, the well-known boss, for State Trea- 
surer—the only State officer to be voted for 
this fall, Quay is fifty-two years of age. In 
1863 Governor Curtin appointed him to the 
oftice of Military Secretary. He resigned in 
1865 to accept a seat in the Legislature, where 
he soon showed his skill. in politics. In 1867 
Quay was defeated for Speaker as Governor 
Curtin’s candidate, and this settled the Gover- 
nor’s fate for the Senatorship. Quay became 
Secretary of the Republican State Central 
Committee, and it was he who got R. W. 
Mackey elected State Treasurer. He did hard 
work in the Hartranft campaign, and the Gov 
ernor made him Secretary of State, a position 
which he held till he was chosen Recorder of 
Philadelphia. 


Among the planks of the platform is the fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ We invite public attention to the 
acts of the present Democratic national and 
State Administrations ; to the unjust war of 
the former upon ‘offensive partisans’; to its 
hypocritical avoidance of pledges touching the 
civil service ; to its star chamber proceedings 
against Republicans, for whose removal no 
public reason can be given, and to its con- 
stantly disloyal preference for the rebel ele- 
ments of the Democratic party at the South 
and the semi-rebel elements of the same party 
at the North.” 


The Indiana Democratic State Editorial 
Convention on Friday passed __resolu- 
tions declaring it their belief that 
radical reform in Government affairs 


is only possible through the appointment to 
civil positions of persons in full sympathy with 
the Democratic party, as represented by its 
statesmen and leaders. A resolution was also 
adopted deprecating the presumption that cause 
should be shown for removal of Republicans 
from office. 

Senator McPherson prints a denial of his al- 
leged bargain with Senator Sewell, in which he 
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‘* These charges are supported upon the 


says : 
sole alleged statement of Peter H. Watson—a 
man who isa total stranger to myself, and 
whom I have never seen—who, it is said, occu- 
pied an adjoining room, and who overheard 


the conversation between the parties. The an- 
swer to it all is, the man who makes this state- 
ment was either crazy, an egregious liar, or 
grossly mistaken, the presumption being that 
he was the latter—at least mistaken as to the 
identity of one of the parties accused, and pos- 
sibly as to both.” 

Mr. James Russell Lowell writes to the Bos- 
ton Advertiser that his name has been used in 
connection with the Presidency of Cornell Uni- 
versity without consulting him, and that he is 
not a candidate for that place or for any other. 

The trustees of Cornell University on Mon- 
day night elected Professor Charles Ken- 
dall Adams,of Michigan University, President, 
by a vote of 12 to 3. A committee of the New 
York alumni asked in vain for a delay of a 
few weeks. 

Professor Barnard, of the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Observatory at Nashville, Tenn., dis- 
covered on the eveningof July 7th a very faint 
comet, : 

Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert, projector of the ele- 
vated railroad system in this city, died on Fri- 
day, aged about fifty-five years. He was a na- 
tive of Guilford, Chenango County, N. Y. 
The Metropolitan Elevated Road was at first 
known as the Gilbert Elevated Railroad, and 
Dr. Gilbert at one time held much of its stock, 
He died, however, a comparatively poor man. 


FOREIGN. 


The street saies of the Pall Mall Gazette were 
suppressed on Wednesday in London owing to 
its publication of articles on the secret vices 
of London. 

Cardinal Manning has accepted the proposi- 
tion made by the proprietors of the Pall Mail 
Gazette to submit complete proof of all its revela- 
tions, including every name and detail, to a party 
of responsible men, to include the Cardinal and 
Mr. Samuel Morley, the examiners to have the 
privilege of reporting to the public upon the 
affair as they may deem best. 

In the House of Commons on Friday after- 
noon Mr. Albert H. G. Grey, Liberal member 
for South Northumberland, asked Sir Richard 
Assheton Cross, Home Secretary, whether he 
could assure the House that the Government 
had given orders to the police to do their ut- 
most to suppress the abominations in London 
revealed by the Pall Mall Gazette. The Home 
Secretary replied that the police would use 
every exertion to suppress the alleged practices. 
The existing law, supplemented by the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill, would suffice to 
bring to justice the perpetrators of such abomi- 
nations. 

Sir Richard Assheton Cross, Heme Secre- 
tary, announced in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday afternoon that the Government had 
concluded that it was not advisable to prose- 
cute the Pall Mall Gazette. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in presenting the 
budget, said the Government regretted that the 
expenditures on account of the $55,000,000 
credit exceeded the $45,000,000 to which Mr. 
Childers’s estimate limited them. The Gov- 
ernment proposed to issue $20,000,000 in trea- 
sury bills to cover the deficit of the past and 
present year. The House agreed to this 
proposition. The Criminal ‘Law Amend- 
ment Bill was ordered to a third reading, and 
its passage insured. A leading feature of this 
bill is a provision to restrict the age at which a 
female can become a consenting party to un- 
lawful cohabitation. The Government have 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry into the 
causes of the depression of trade. All classes 
of opinion will be represented. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the 
Marquis of Hartington, ex-War Minister, re- 
ferred to the intention of the late Government 
to evacuate the Province of Dongola, in the 








Sudan, and expressed a wish to know whether 
the present Government meant to continue the 
work of constructing the Nile Railway. Mr. 
Smith replied that the Government would not 
abandon the railway behind the defending 
force, but that it had no intention of increasing 
the British forces in Egypt. A bill was intro- 
duced by the Government on Monday night by 
which the acceptance of gratuitous medical te- 
lief will not be considered as disqualifying a 
voter. 

A blue book has been issued in London on 
the evacuation of Dongola. General Wolseley 
telegraphed as follows to the Secretary for 
War: ‘‘ There are some troops still in Don- 
gola. There would be no difficulty in reoe 
cupying the places evacuated. No frontier 
forces will suflice to arrest the Mahdi if our re- 
treat be continued. The Mahdi will invade 
Egypt, and we shall then be compelled to fight 
him under the disadvantage of a possible rising 
of the Egyptians also, if a slight reverse hap 
pens. The Mahdi must be smashed. A Khar 
tum campaign in the autumn would be certain 
of success.” 

Mr. Gladstone will not acquiesce in the de- 
cision to drop the Crofters’ Bill, but will urge 
the passage of the bill this session. 

John Bright writes that the time has arrived 
for a reform in the Land Law of Great Britain 
which shall be equitable alike to the nation 
and the landlords—not a wild, one-sided scheme. 
He says he cannot himself exter into the great 
movement, but hopes to see the reform accom- 
plished. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, repiying to a let- 
ter from Glasgow asking his views on the pro- 
posal to disestablish the Church of Scotland, 
declares his opposition to the movement. He 
contends that the established Church secures 
to the poorest as well as to the richest districts 
regular ministrations of religion, which he says 
are so necessary to the public welfare. 

Jaron de Billings writes to Henri Rochefort’s 
Paris newspaper that he conducted negotiations 
between El Mahdi's authorized agents in Paris 
and Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, the 
object of which was to secure the release of 
General Gordon. El Mahdi promised to deli 
ver General Gordon safe within the British 
lines for a sum variously stated from £5,000 to 
£50,000. The British Government twice re- 
jected the offer, asserting that it was a trap 
and that El Mahdi could not fulfil his proffered 
contract. Tie British Government denies this 
report. 

The anniversary of the battle of the Boyne 
caused a large increase in the usual Sunday 
number of drunken men to be seen on the 
streets of Waterford, Ireland, on July 12. 
Among them were many of the soldiers belong- 
ing to the Welsh regiment doing garrison duty 
there. A number of citizens got into a drunken 
row with the soldiers, during which the latter 
bayoneted to death one of the former. The 
commotion attracted crowds of men to the 
scene. The people became enraged at the 
action of the soldiers and chased them to the 
barracks. Some straggling soldiers were fear- 
filly handled, being kicked, beaten, and 
stoned. The regiment on Monday was trans- 
ferred to another place. 

The British Minister at Teheran, Persia, has 
received information to the effect that the 
Afghan tribes north of the Hindu Kush have 
declared their willingness to support Russia as 
against the present Amur. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says: 
‘* Events of importance are pending in central 
Asia. Troops are leaving various parts of 
Russia daily for Merv.” 

The French Government bas telegraphed to 
General de Courcy at Hué, directing him to 
punish severely the Anamite officials who took 
part in the recent ambuscade, but to confine his 
action to the limits of his protectorate. 

The French Chamber of Deputies on Friday 
afternoon voted an appropriation of $800,000 
to be expended by the State in maintaining and 
educating every seventh child born in French 











This action was taken to revive an 


families. 
obsolete law enacted during the French Revo 
lution in the interest of increase in the French 


population. It applies to the children of 
parents in needy circumstances, 

M. Spuller, at a meeting on Friday in Paris 
of the Moderate French Republican Deputies, 
read the completed text of the manifesto which 
the Republican party intends to issue just prior 
to voting day in the coming general election 
The main features of this document are: A de 
mand for a reduction in the period of military 
service to the shortest time compatible with the 
exigencies of the national defence ; a demand 
for economic reforms, especially a readjust 
ment of taxation and retstablishment of real 
equilibrium in the budget. In regard to the 
proposal to separate Church and State, the ma 
rifesto says that although opinions may differ 
among Republicans, all can agree upon a peti 
cy which, while it will guarantee freedom of 
conscience, will resolutely oppose clericalism, 
‘*which, under the mask of religion, is really 
a union of all the factions hostile to the repub 
lic.” The platform condemns a foreign policy 
of adventure, and declares that the desire of the 
Republican party is for a national policy based 
on self-respect firmly carried out. The Paris 
Gaulois asserts that M. Grévy will not run for 
the Presidency aguin. 

A marked decrease of the cholera epidemic 
in Spain is reported, especially at Aranjuez 
The official report shows a total of 80,000 cases 
in Spain since the inception of the scourge up 
to Sunday evening, and a total of 13,000 
deaths, 

The Spanish Ministers of the Interior and 
Marine have resigned, and their successors 
have taken office. This settles the mi 
nisterial crisis which has been pending ever 
since King Alfonso made his visit to the 
cholera district. 

Dr. Ferran arrived in Madrid on Saturday to 
protest against the Government's stopping other 
doctors from practising inoculation. In an in 
terview he informed the Governor that the 
Government on Friday also withdrew the per- 
mission given to him, Dr, Fertan says be will 
leave Spain. It is believed that the Govern 
ment’s action is due to Dr. Ferran’s strange 
treatment of foreign doctors, 


The regency of the Duchy of Brunswick is 
to be offered to Prince Henry of Reuss, who 
has signified his willingness to accept the posi- 
tion. 


A Canadian order in Council has been 
passed granting certuin gratuities and pensions 
to the officers and men of the active militia 
who have been wounded in the Northwest 
rebellion, or to the families of those killed, 
The allowances are based, as far as practicable, 
on the Imperial army regulations, and rate 
from $1,200 yearly to a_ lieutenant colonel 
down to 90 cents per day to disabled soldiers. 

Two hundred of Big Bear’s Indians have 
surrendered to the troops at Fort Pitt, and are 
now prisoners, 

The trouble over the settlement of the Eng- 
lish debt continues in the City of Mexico, 
Additional arrests of students and Opposition 
editors have been made, and the public mind is 
much alarmed, fearing that if the students con- 
tinue their agitation, there may be serious dis- 
turbances, as the Government is determined to 
put down mobs without any compunctions. 
Che streets are patrolled at night by troops, 
and the cavalry regiments have their horses 
ready-saddled day and night. 

On July 4 the entire force of the Peruvian 
Government troops were attacked by the re- 
volutionists under General Caceres. The fight- 
ing lasted five hours, and the losses on both 
sides were heavy. An armistice was then 
renewed, 

A revolution has broken out in Venezuela. 
The Government troops at Carupano have pro- 
nounced in favor of the revolution. Other 
towns are reported to have joined the insur. 
gents, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICANS. 


Ir is not to be doubted that Mr. Matt Quay 
represents the Republican party in Pennsyl- 
vania in the same sense and to the same degree 
that Mr. Blaine represented the party in the 
nation last year. The party, indeed any party, 
consists, for practical purposes, of those who take 
a lively interest in its primaries, its conventions, 
its nominations, its appointments, and its distri- 
bution of the good things which the control of 
Government puts at its disposal. It is beside the 
question to say that a great multitude, perhaps a 
majority, of the members would have preferred 
somebody with a cleaner record than Quay’s 
or Blaine’s. If they lacked the personal inte- 
rest or the organizing talent to make an im- 
press upon the campaign in its preliminary 
stages, they cannot be counted among the ef- 
fectives of the army. Mr. Quay possesses on 
a smaller field all the qualities which Blaine 
has exhibited on a larger one—dash, fertility, 
audacity, unscrupulousness, brag, and bon- 
homie. His record is tainted, but, like Blaine, 
he intends to make an ‘‘aggressive cam- 
paign,” to ignore all disagreeable charges 
against himself, and to ‘‘carry the war into 
Africa.” 

It remains to be seen whether such a cam- 
paign, with such a candidate, can be made 
with greater profit than attended the Blaine 
campaign. After sucha disastrous experiment 
as that of last year, all the maxims of prudence 
would have taught the Republicans of the Key- 
stone State to choose, at all events, an unex- 
ceptionable candidate for the head of their 
ticket—one against whose moral repute nothing 
could be alleged. This appears to have been 
the impulse of the Philadelphia Press, the lead- 
ing Republican organ of the State, upon whose 
editor the lesson of 1884 was not entirely 
wasted. That its serious warnings were 
not heeded is a most singular commentary 
on the state of politics. It betokens not so 
much the deadness of moral sentiment in the 
community, as the paralysis which comes over 
a party when its principles have lost their vi- 
tality, and the mastery which training gives to 
the ‘‘bosses,” the confidence with which they 
rely upon party discipline, and the small regard 
they have for any party success which is not 
their personal success also. The large majority 
which Pennsylvania gave for Blaine last year 
has probably emboldened them to believe that 
any Republican candidate regularly nominated 
is sure of election, and that the more he re- 
sembles Blaine the surer he is of a majority. 
But the vote of Pennsylvania is not always 
to be depended upon. Reactions come on 
at unexpected times and in violent fashion. 
At the last election for Governor the Demo- 
cratic candidate (Pattison) received 355,791 
votes, against 315,589 for Beaver (Rep.) and 
43,743 for Stewart (Ind.). Those Independent 
voters are not dead. They may yet be heard 
from in a variety of ways before the election 
or at the election. The Press has premoni- 
tions of disaster. It ‘‘hopes and trusts” 
that no mistake has been made. ‘‘The de- 
mand and desire for harmony in the party,” 
it says, ‘‘for common action and united 
effort, was never stronger, and never, we may 
add, more necessary.” 

The platform adopted by the Convention, 





where not positively bad, is dry and husky and 
foolish beyond precedent. It demands, first, 
the repeal of all internal-revenue taxes except 
those upon spirituous and malt liquors, to the end 
that the tariff may be augmented for the purpose 
of giving ‘‘full protection to all home indus- 
trjes.” The fact is, that all internal-revenue 
taxes, except those upon spirituous and malt 
liquors and national-bank circulation, and a 
moiety of the tobacco tax, have been repealed al- 
ready. Bounties on exports are the natural co- 
rollary to protective duties on imports, and are 
sure to be urged whenever protection has 
swelled domestic production beyond the bounds 
of home consumption. Accordingly, we are 
not surprised to find in the Pennsylvania plat- 
form an explicit demand for appropriations of 
public money ‘‘to pay proper bounties to 
goods exported in American bottoms,” together 
with a wholesome reprobation of ‘foreign 
contract labor.” The Republican party has not 
quite reached the point of demanding that all 
foreign labor—that is, foreign immigration— 
be prohibited, but it is rapidly nearing that 
goal. Touching the civil-service question, the 
Pennsylvania Republicans have made a declara- 
tion which was probably intended to satisfy 
the public demand for reform, but which, 
either from ignorance or design, leaves the 
subject in a worse muddle than before. The 
platform calls for the ‘‘ establishment of a true 
system of civil service, one which will give 
competent officers, and yet not bind either the 
political thoughts or actions of American citi- 
zens, one which will give a fixed tenure of 
office, and no removal during the term of 
office except for adequate public cause.” 

This phraseology may easily convey to the 
unthinking the notion that Mr. Quay and his 
friends desire to bring about some reform in 
the civil service, or at least to render some 
homage to those who do. But their language 
does not commit them to any change in exist- 
ing methods except in one particular, and that 
not a desirable change. A fixed tenure (that 
is, term) of office we now have under the four 
years’ act, which all civil-service reformers 
desire to get rid of. The four years’ act 
was passed in order to facilitate changes, 
and to break down the only then existing 
barrier to the spoils system. Ever since the 
passage of the Pendleton bill the Civil-Service 
Reform League have used their best endeavors 
to secure its repeal. They have circulated 
hundreds of petitions and forwarded to Con- 
gress thousands of signatures to this end. 
They desire to restore in this particular the 
legal status which prevailed under Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and the Adamses. Under the 
four years’ act it is not necessary for a Presi- 
dent to take any responsibility in removing 
any officer, since the commissions of such of- 
ficers are sure to expire at some time during 
the President’s term. It is not necessary for 
him to run counter to public opinion by 
creating vacancies, since the vacancies create 
themselves. It was the object of the four 
years’ act to smooth the way for official 
changes in the interest of parties and _ poli- 
ticians. How effectually it serves this end 
may be seen by the different views which peo- 
ple now entertain of appointments made to fill 
vacancies occurring naturally—that is, in pur- 
suance of law—and of removals made arbi- 





trarily, whether with or without ‘‘ adequate 
public cause.” When we read that John Doe 
has been appointed in place of Richard Roe, 
*‘commission expired,” we see nothing to 
criticise or find fault with. When we read 
that Richard Roe has been appointed in place 
of John Doe, ‘‘removed,” we want to know 
what John Doe was removed for; and if the 
answer is offensive partisanship, we want to 
know in what the offensive partisanship consist- 
ed and how offensive it was, and if we are Repub- 
licans, we want to know whether the new ap- 
pointee is likely to be an offensive partisan. Yet 
the man who goes out because his commission 
has expired is as badly served and as much enti- 
tled to sympathy as the one who is removed a 
day or a week or a year before his commission 
expires. The public service is injured as much 
in the one case as in the other. 

It is this fixed tenure which the Pennsylva- 
nia Republicans now call for as a step toward 
‘*the establishment of a true system of civil-ser- 
vice.” That they mean ‘‘term” when they say ‘‘te- 
nure” is proved by the context, which says that 
there should be no removal during the ‘‘ term ” 
except for adequate public cause. But what is 
an adequate public cause? This question has 
been carefully consideted by the civil-service re- 
formers, and they long ago reached the con- 
clusion that there is and can be no tribunal to 
pass upon that question consistently with the 
efficient working of the Governmental ma- 
chinery. If the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for instance, thinks that the whiskey tax is 
not fully collected in a certain district, al- 
though he cannot prove remissness on the part 
of the collector, he must have the power to re- 
move him and put a new one in his place. He 
must not be hampered in his work by a jury 
trial. He must not be crippled by the techni 
calities of the law of evidence. All the ends 
of civil-service reform will be attained if pro- 
per rules are laid down regarding the en- 
trance to office. If the new appointee gains his 
place on the score of proved merit, regardless 
of political backing, it is quite certain that the 
old one will not be removed without adequate 
public cause. There will be no motive for 
making removals if there is no underground 
railroad to the vacant offices. 

It appears, therefore, that the Pennsylvania 
Republicans have placed themselves in antago- 
nism to the methods of civil-service reform 
which the civil-service organizations of the 
country have formulated, They have de- 
cided in favor of fixed terms of office 
(which we now have), and they have declared 
themselves opposed to removals except upon 
specific charges which must in the nature of 
things be tried before a competent tribunal 
subject to the rules of evidence. As to the 
entrance to office, they ask only that 
the system to be adopted shall ‘‘ give compe- 
tent officers.” How competency is to be as- 
certained is not stated, but it would be strange 
if Don Cameron and Matt Quay could not find 
competent persons to fill any offices which 
might fall vacant in their lifetime, if they 
should happen to have the appointing power. 








MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION. 
THE announcement that a large colony of 
Vermonters has recently gone out to Dakota is 
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a reminder that New England still coatinues 
to settle the Western country. The population 
of Vermont has remained almost stationary for 
many years, despite a considerable accession 
of foreigners, especially from across the Ca- 
nadian line. The reason is, that a remarkably 
large proportion of the natives have migrated 
to other parts of the country. The last 
national census shows that Vermont is the 
greatest colonizing State of the Union—that is 
to say, a larger ratio of people born within its 
limits live outside them than is the case with 
any other State. In 1880 there.were found in the 
United States 428,688 white natives of Vermont, 
but only 251,112 of them had remained in the 
State of their birth, nearly 42 per cent. residing 
elsewhere. The census of 1860 showed almost 
identically the same ratio, a trifle above 42 per 
cent. of native Vermonters in that year being 
found in other States. The neighboring com- 
monwealth of New Hampshire ranks next to 
Vermont asa colonizer, having sent away nearly 
35 per cent. of her people. Connecticut comes 
third among the Eastern States in this list, with 
almost 26 per cent. of her natives elsewhere in 
the country; then Maine, Rhode Island, and 
New York, with about 25 per cent., and Mas- 
sachusetts with 20 per cent. 

It is always interesting to trace the move- 
ments of population in a growing country. In 
the United States, as a matter of course, the 
original drift was necessarily westward, as the 
first settlements were along the Atlantic sea- 
board; and the tide has seemed to gain force as 
it swept across the land. Even in the older of 
the Western States, the man who decides to 
make a change of residence still turns his steps 
toward the Pacific. There were 185,300 natives 
of Ohio living in Indiana five years ago, but only 
26,596 natives of Indiana in Ohio; 102,515 na- 
tives of [linois in lowa, but only 16,382 na- 
tives of Iowa in Illinois. So in the South, 
there were 32,535 natives of North Carolina 
who had crossed the Blue Ridge into Tennessee, 
but only 4,888 Tennesseeans who had climbed 
over the mountain barrier into North Carolina; 
69,607 natives of Tennessee who had crossed the 
Mississippi into Arkansas, but only 2,811 per- 
sons born in Arkansas who had crossed the 
river into Tennessee. 

The almost universal law of internal emigra- 
tion, as was pointed out in the Introduction to 
the Census Report of 1860, is that ‘‘it moves 
west on the same parallel of latitude.” The 
operation of this law is strikingly illustrated by 
an analysis of the movement from New Eng- 
land. Maine stretches from the 43d to the 
47th parallel of latitude, between which paral- 
lels is also comprised the greater portion 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The 
more southerly States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Iowa have always been more easily 
accessible, and their combined population is 
nearly three times as great as that of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Yet the three 
States whose winter most resembles that of 
Maine had attracted 25,432 of her people in 
1880, as against only 16,738 in the four more 
temperate States. On the other hand, Penn- 
sylvania, covering a belt of territory averaging 
three degrees lower in latitude than Maine, has 
kept pretty closely to that line, sending 217,547 
people to Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and only 
69,818 to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 





The general law of westward movement has 
hitherto been reinforced by the influence of 
the old struggle between slavery and freedom. 
Maine has sent fewer men to the whole of the 
‘*solid South” than to the single State of 
Wisconsin. Before the war an occasional 
Yankee, who had gone South as a teacher, 


settled there and became prominent, like that | 


famous Mississippi orator, Sergeant 8. Pren- 
tiss, who was born and educated in Maine. 
Since the war, carpet-baggers from the North 
have made a longer or shorter stay in the South, 
but organized emigration from this part of the 
country to the other is as yet almost unknown. 
The same truth holds in a general way as to 
the South. No more Mississippians ever found 
their way into the North than natives of Maine 
into the South. 


to this rule. The Ohio River has acted as a 
magnet to draw population from the South 
across its waters into the free States, and the 
influence of its western tributaries, especially 
the Tennessee, in the same direction can easily 
be traced. Virginia, which is the Vermont of 
the Southern States in the largeness of hercon- 


cent. of her natives living elsewhere, bas always 
sent many of her sons to Ohio. Even before 
the war the census of 1860 showed no less than 
75,874 natives of Virginia in Ohio. It was from 
this source that Ohioderived President Wilham 


that direction. Indeed, it has already begun, 
and in the rapidly growing infusion of North 
ern blood into Florida and Texas we can see 
the promise of a movement which must ulti 
mately affect all the other States in that region, 
to the advantage of the whole country 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 
THERE is 
country 


more or less trouble all over the 
about college government, and it is 
in the main due to two causes. One is the 
gradual substitution of lay for clerical govern 
ment—in other words, the disposition to put 


laymen in the place of clergymen at the 
heads of great institutions of learning. This 
is a change which is not yet by any 


|; means completed, and will not be, without a 
There has always been one notable exception 


good deal of friction. The tradition which 
charges ministers with the work of education, 
or at all events the higher education, is very 
strong both in England and in this 
try, and it will not be entirely 
either country 
It has 


coun 
broken in 
without a 


much 


severe struggle 


been shaken, however, by 


| the loss by the clergy of their position as 
tributions to other commonwealths, nearly 36 per | 


} 


Henry Harrison, who settled in the southern | 


part of the State, and it was a Virginian Lincoln 
whose son Abraham, born in Kentucky and 
moving thence in early life across 
Ohio, first into Indiana and then into Illinois, 
became the great war President. Maryland 
felt the same influences, and colonies from 
that slave State settled in Onio at about the 
same time that the New England ancestry 
of James A. Garfield entered the State. Ken- 
tucky has sent nearly three times as many peo 


the | 


par excellence the learned men of the com 


| munity, by their diminished authority even 


in their special field of religious instruction, 
and above all by the greatly increased demands 
of the natural 
The change is also perhaps partly due to the 
greatly of Uh 
themselves, calling for an amount 
trative talent 
rarely possess, 


sciences in the universities 


increased — size universities 

of adminis 
which 
The administration of 


a church differs essentially from that of a 


and experience min 


isters 


| college, owing to the fact that a church is 


ple to the three States bordering her on the | 


north as she has received from them, 137,908 


natives of Kentucky being found in Ohio, In- | 


diana, and Illinois, and but 50,395 natives of 
those States in Kentucky. The Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers have drawn along with 
their currents a living stream of emigrants, 32,- 
812 natives of Tennessee having passed through 
the neighboring State of Kentucky and crossed 
the Ohio into Illinois. 

With the final disuppearance of the old con- 


made up of persons who cultivate a disposition 
to agree with the pastor as one of their duties, 
and, indeed, drawn into the church in 
a large number of cases by liking for him 
or admiration of him. <A faculty, 
on the other hand, is composed of very 
different materials, and examines the doings 
The 
result in the case of clerical presidents has in a 


are 


college 


of its chief in a very different temper. 


good many cases of late been very unfortunate, 
and has led to an amount of bickering and 
heartburning which will doubtless cause the 
fitness of clergymen for this particular line of 
duty to receive hereafter much severe seru- 


| tiny. 


troversy between the North and the South, we | 


may look to see a growing movement of popu- 
lation from this direction toward the South 
and Southwest. The influence of lines of lati- 
tude is always perceptible, but it is never con- 
trolling. We find the Norwegians and Swedes 
who have come to this country naturally seeking 
the Northwest—only 78 of them, for example, 
being reported in Texas to 101,697 in Minne- 
sota. But the Germans are not bound by 
parallels of latitude, and though immigration 
from Europe had not long set in that direction, 
the last census showed 35,347 natives of Ger- 
many in Texas, as against 66,592 in Minnesota. 
Northern men who settle in the South prove 
able to maintain their vigor, and the opportu- 
nities for profitable investmeut in that part of 
the country only needed to be supplemented by 
the present assurance of good government and 
peaceable society to set the current running in 


{ 


| istered by the State. 


But probably nothing does so much to make 
college government in our day in America a 
ditticult problem as the position which the 
faculty occupies in this country as compared 
with either Germany or England, or any coun- 
try in which the universities are not admin 
A university, as th> 
English and Germans conceive it, is a teach- 


| ing body, which nobody can in the nature 


| 


of things be so fit to manage as the teach- 
ers or professors. Accordingly in both these 
countries the faculty governs the university, 
and nobody thinks of disputing its compe 
tency to do so. University management, like 
the management of the public finances, cf 
the army, and the navy, and everything else 
which concerns the public weal, undergoes 
a great deal of criticism on general grounds, 
but nobody proposes to take it out of the 
hands of the teachers and give it to the 
critics, any more than to make admirals of the 
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people who think the navy is not what it ought 
to be. 

In the United States, however, the teachers 
in the university system occupy an entirely 
subordinate, and one may say irresponsible po- 
sition. The real government is apt to be in the 
hands of business men composing the boards 
of trustees who look after the finances. 
The power and importance of these gentle- 
men in our universities are in part a tradi- 
tion of the common-school system, in which 
the trustees hire the teachers, and watch over 
them like clerks in their stores, and the college 
professor seems simply a more highly-paid 
school-teacher, They are due in part to 
the fact that all our colleges are constantly 
in need of money, and have to have their 
wants supplied almost wholly by private dona- 
tions—a fact which of course exalts the donor 
and gives weight to his opinions. They are due, 
also, in part to the authority on all subjects 
which is in the United States conceded, in a 
greater or less degree, to the successful busi- 
ness man. He is the one able man of our time, 
in the popular eye, and everybody else is, in 
almost any field, considered more or less of 
an amateur. The consequence is that near- 
ly all our smaller colleges are in the hands of 
people to whom a college is simply a large 
school, and the professor an enlarged school- 
master, bereft of the highest of all faculties— 
that of making money—whose opinions, even 
about his own work,therefore, are to be received 
with a certain amount of caution. 

Even where this is not literally true of the 
relations of the trustees to the faculty, and 
where the professors have a good deal of swing 
in the management of the college, the sus- 
picion of the governing body about their com- 
petency is not wholly allayed. There is hard- 
ly any man who has ever been at college, even 
though he graduated forty years ago, and made 
avery poor figure when he was there, who 
does not think himself competent to ‘‘run” 
any college to-day, or at all events to give man- 
datory advice to those whodo. The human mind 
is in very much the same condition on this sub- 
ject as on the subject of editing newspapers. 
There is hardly any man who knows how to 
read and write who does not think himself 
competent to step into a newspaper office, and 
instruct the editor what to put in and what to 
keep out of his paper. So, also, there is hardly 
any college graduate, no matter how old, who 
is not prepared to walk into any room 
in a college, and tell the professor what 
subjects he should teach, and how he should 
teach them, and what is the best mode of 
managing young men of this generation. In 
these two things the difficulty which even very 
enlightened people have, in admitting the 
existence or value of special knowledge,is very 
curious, 

Another American idea which interferes 
much with the success of university education 
in this country, is the idea that the university 
is a kind of mill, in which all grist can be 
made into flour. The English and German 
idea, and particularly the latter, is rather that 
of a well, from which he who chooses can 
draw and quench his thirst. There are not 
many modern fathers who occupy themselves 
at home with the mental and moral train- 
ing of their children less than the American 


, 


; father; but—and perhaps for this reason— 
there is no father who expects so much 
mental and moral training from the univer- 
sity. It is very hard for him to admit, 
when his boy remains a dunce, that the fa- 
culty are not to blame, or that when he 
runs in debt or goes on sprees, the fault 
is not somehow in ‘‘the elective system,” 
or exemption from compulsory church ser- 
vice, or in the acceptance of the Darwinian 
doctrine of evolution by some of the profes- 
sors. In fact, like so many other institu- 
tions, the American universities are in a tran- 
sition stage, which will probably last for some 
years, and of which we are only seeing the 
beginning. 








DIRTY REFORM. 


REVELATIONS such as the Pall Mall Gazette has 
been making about London vice serve, and can 
but serve, the purposes of ‘* obscene literature.” 
There are all the objections to them, as regards 
influence and suggestion, that there are to any 
filthy book or picture. Of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have been reading the Gazette’s 
exposures during the past week, we venture to 
say, not one in a thousand has read as an 
aid either to personal or social improvement. 
Not one in one thousand, especially of the 
younger readers, has, we venture to say, laid 
down the beastly publication without hav- 
ing his horror of vice somewhat lessened, 
and his ideas of vicious possibilities and op- 
portunities somewhat enlarged, It is not true 
of the particular vice which the Gazette pro- 
fesses to expose, that it is ‘‘a monster of such 
hideous mien, as to be hated needs but to 
be seen.” On the contrary, it is the vice which 
familiarity most readily robs of rej ulsiveness, 
and the vice, too, be it remarked, toward 
which ordinary human nature is burdened 
with most constant temptation. It is not, 
therefore, as a matter of taste that certain cases 
are heard in court with closed doors, that cer- 
tain books are in all well-regulated libraries 
kept under lock and key, and are avoided by 
even the most pure-minded, and that the law 
follows up the wretches who sell them, It is 
a matter of social and moral expediency of 
the highest order. In legislating against such 
things every country simply recognizes that 
old fact of human nature, of which ascetics 
have made so much, that there are some 
ideas of which the mind finds it harder to 
rid itself, when they have once obtained en- 
trance, than others, and that the wisest man is he 
who, in the field of what is called ‘‘ immorality,” 
seeks safety not in knowledge or in courage, 
but in ignorance or flight. 

In its proposal to lay the whole matter now 
before Cardinal Manning, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and other divines and moralists, 
the Pall Mall Gazette helps to bring the gravest 
suspicions on its motives. Of course the facts 
which it spent its $1,500 in finding out could 
have been submitted, if it be necessary to sub- 
mit them, as it appears to be, to these worthies, 
just as well before they were printed and sold 
as now. It is rather unfortunate that the 
editor should not have got ready to have his 
evidence examined by pious notables, and 





should not have had his interview with Sir 





Richard Cross, the Home Secretary, about 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, till after 
he had made what is called in England 
‘‘a pot of money” by selling undiluted nas- 
tiness. There is not the smallest reason for 
supposing that the Cardinal or the Archbishop, 
or anybody else who now offers to analyze the 
disgusting mess which the Gazette has prepared, 
would have refused to do so until the proprie- 
tors of the paper had first made a good profit 
out of it. We may say the same of the medi- 
cal and religious papers and the reformatory 
associations which have been sending their 
congratulations to the editor. If he had 
called them to a private meeting, and had then 
submitted his budget of obscenity, they 
would have been just as much horrified and 
just as grateful as they now are. He would 
not have made his office the fountain-head of a 
stream of impurity which is now flowing 
steadily into every English-speaking villa 
and city in the world, and English children 
would not be all discussing the foulest 
sins of modern society as part of the news of 
the day. It must be remembered, too, that 
when Sir Richard Cross saw the exposure, he 
said, according to the editors’ own story, that 
if ‘‘he had known all this before, he would 
have passed the Criminal Law Amendment in 
a moment.” He did not say, ‘‘I would not 
have passed the Criminal Amendment Law 
until you had got this dirty stuff thoroughly 
well diffused through the country and the 
world.” 

It is doubtless unfortunate that the motives 
of reformers who have to keep ‘* eight presses 
running night and day” to supply the demand 
for obscene literature of their own composition 
should be suspected, but the experience of man- 
kind justifies the suspicion. The number of 
saints and reformers who have made money by 
selling dirty books as a warning against vice, 
is so small that it may be said of Mr. Stead, 
as is said of John Howard on his monument 
in St. Paul’s, that he is ‘‘ treading an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality.” He evident- 
ly thinks that he has opened up a new and glo- 
rious as well as lucrative field for ‘‘ journalism,” 
for he suggests, in a conversation with a corre- 
spondent of the Hvening Post, that similar work 
may be done in any great city in America. That 
some of our contemporaries are quite ready for 
sucha job we have nodoubt. One of them on 
Saturday printed a portion of the Gazette's filth 
without the Gazette’s flimsy excuse,and there are 
others which we have no doubt consider this a 
most mortifying ‘‘ beat.” In fact, the readiness 
of a good many journalists to do the scavenger 
work of modern society, to live in its sewers 
and make fortunes by describing its foul- 
ness and indecency, seems to have no limit. 
It is one of the facts which make the profes- 
sion seem a sorry calling for young men with 
high aims, and would make Anthony Com- 
stock a valuable professor in one of those 
**schools of journalism” which we hear every 
now and then that some puny college is think- 
ing of setting up. : 








MONTAIGNE AS A TRAVELLER.—II. 


THE vehemence of his desire to reach Rome in- 
duced Montaigne to set off from Ronciglione (19 
French miles from Rome) three hours before day 
—“tant il avoit envie de voir le pan de Rome.” 
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But the flesh was weak ; he never could bear the 
dew of the evening, and he now “ found that it 
gave as much trouble to his stomach in the morn- 
ing as the evening, or very little less, and he 
found himself consequently indisposed untii day, 
though the night was clear.” A cruel check to 
enthusiasm ! But nothing could hinder his noble 
appreciation of Rome when once he was her in- 
habitant. The admirable discrimination and large 
sobriety of the half-dozen pages in which he re- 
counts his impressions, give them a dignity which 
enforces their imaginative picturesqueness. 
There is not a touch of pure description, yet 
never have ‘‘the glory and preéminence of this 
city” been more effectively set forth. Itis one 
of the passages, scattered here and there through 
all his writings, which reveal Montaigne as a 
poetic, as well as a philosophic, thinker, The 
very opening words suggest all that comes after: 
‘“‘He said that there was nothing to be seen of Rome 
but the sky under which she had lain, and the 
outline of her bed.” 

One of the incidents of his social life at Rome 
is so characteristic as to be worth quoting in his 
own words, though it has been well retold 
by Sainte-Beuve. It will especially interest 
those who recall the warm eulogy of “ that first 
and king of translators,” as Sainte-Beuve styles 
him, Jacques Amyot, which opens the essay, ‘‘ 
demain les affaires.” Montaigne’s sense of in- 
debtedness to him for familiarity with Plutarch 
was rendered boundless by his enthusiasm for 
Plutarch himself: 

** Dining one day at Rome with our ambassa- 
dor, in company with Murat and other learned 
men, I turned the talk on to the French transla- 
tion of Plutarch [that of Amyot, which had 
lately been published], and against those who es- 
teemed it much less highly than I did I main- 
tained that at least where the translator had 
missed Plutarch’s true meaning he had substituted 
for it a possible one, well supported by what goes 
before and after. To show me that even thus [ 
gave him more than his due they produced two 
passages. . . . So, accepting what they as- 
sumed to be the actual meaning of the language, 
I honestly granted their conclusions.” 

The phrase, from the essay above cited, ‘il ne 
luy a au moins rien presté qui le desmente ou 
qui le desdie,” reminds us how seriously Mon- 
taigne himself has suffered in this respect from 
his few translators. One passage in the Travels 
has been so repeatedly wrongly rendered that we 
cannot resist pointing out here the injustice that 
has been done him. It is in a portion of the jour- 
nal written by him in Italian, which is perhaps 
more open to misunderstanding than the French 
part. He speaks of not finding in the Italians 
the wonderful mental gifts which report gives 
them credit for: ‘‘I do not perceive in them ex- 
traordinary abilities; rather they wonder at and 
esteem too highly any small faculties.” In proof 
of this he tells of being himself consulted about 
medical matters by a young man who was at the 
baths with him, and who made him umpire in 
the discussions of his physicians. ‘I secretly 
laughed at this,” Montaigne adds, *‘ but similar 
things happened to me often both here and in 
Rome.” The French transla‘or of 1774 twisted 
this into ‘‘ je n’avois guéres bien soutenu la répu- 
tation d’esprit et d’habileté qu’on m’a faite; 
on ne m’avoit point vu aucune faculté extraor- 
dinaire, pour qu’on dit s’émerveiller de moi,” 
ete. And Hazlitt, following him, represents 
Montaigne as declaring that an opportunity had 
not been given him ‘‘of bearing out the reputa- 
tion for capacity and mind that somehow or 
other I had got credit for” ! !—a piece of egotism 
perfectly at variance with the tenor of the pas- 
sage; a translation “‘qui desmente et desdie” the 
author. 





We will not delay over the trivial treacheries | 
of translations, but regain our place by the side | 
of Montaigne. As we make with him his “traites” ' 


day after day, riding at his bridle hand, we must 
not fail to remark his delightful admiration for 
beautiful scenery—an admiration characteristi 
cally in advance of his age, since it included not 
only the charm and fertility of a landscape, but 
its picturesqueness and its grandeur. An illus- 
tration of this is in his description of the country 
near Foligno. After speaking of the thousand 
different hills quite covered with very beautiful 
groves of every sort of fruit-tree, and with the 
most beautiful possible cornfields; of the most 
lovely valleys and the infinite number of brooks» 
he continues: 


“Sometimes far above our heads we saw a 
charming village, and under our feet, as if at the 
antipodes, another, each possessing many and con- 
trasted conveniences; and what nowise dimi- 
nishes the effect (n'y donne pas mauvais lustre) 
is that among these so fertile mountains the Apen 
nines show their rugged and inaccessible peaks, 
whence one sees many torrents rushing down. 
These, having lost this their first violence,change 
themselves thereafter in these valleys into very 

leasant and very gentle brooks. Among these 

eights could be seen both above and below more 
than one rich plain, sometimes large enough to 
be lost to view in certain twists of the prospect. 
It does not seem to me that any painting could 
represent so rich a landscape.” 


Neither less nor more, one would say, than such 
sights as these the sights belonging to great cities 
pleased him. In Florence he saw achariot race, 
which took place in ‘a large, fine, oblong 
square, surrounded on all sides by handsome 
houses. The balconies were full of la- 
dies, and the Grand Duke and Duchess and the 
court were in a palace.” He describes it minute- 
ly, and the clamor of question that arose 
whether the chariot of the Grand Duke or of 
Strozzi had won the prize, and says: ‘* This spec- 
tacle gave me more pleasure than anything else 
I had seen in Italy, from its resemblance to the 
ancient races.” Just afterward he describes in 
great detail the Festa di S. Giovanni, then, as 
now, the principal festa of Florence, and very mag- 
nificent. He liked to see and compare the great 
show-places of Italy—Pratolino and Castello, 
near Fiorence, the palace and gardens of the Car- 
dinal of Ferrara at Tivoli, Bagnaia, near Viter- 
bo, and, close by, Caprarola, a seat of Cardinal 
Farnese, so surpassingly fine that Montaigne says 
there is no other *‘ che li stiaa petto.” 

He was also interested in the farming arrange- 
ments of Don Pietro di Medici, at his ** cascine,” 
a little distance from Pisa; and they seem, in- 
deed, to have been of an unusual kind. ‘* He 
has there,” Montaigne says, ** a world of posses- 
sions which he manages himself, changing every 
five years the laborers, who have a right to half 
the crops. It is a most fertile soil for grain, and 
there are pastures where every sort of animal is 
kept. I dismounted to see the establishment in 
detail. There are a great number of persons em- 
ployed in making curds, butter, cheeses, and the 
different utensils for chese labors.” 

Toshow evena little more fully than we have 
yet done what a charming,accommodating, and 
gay and easy traveller was the ‘“‘doublure” of the 
delightful writer—a traveller who, riding through 
such dust that it obscured the air, said that it 
was riding by moonlight, ** que c’estoit la lune de 
ses tretes”—let us now quote a passage about 
** the pleasure he took in visiting unknown coun- 
tries, a pleasure which he found so delightful 
that it made him forget the infirmities of his 
age [he was but forty-seven] and of his health”: 

**He was wont to say that after having passed 
an uneasy night, when it cam to his remem- 
brance in the morning that he was to see a city 
or a new tract of country, he rose eagerly and 
joyfully. I never saw him less fati nor less 
complaining of pain—his mind, both on the road 
and indoors, being so on the stretch from what 
he came across, and seeking every occasion for 
intercourse with strangers, that I believe it di- 
verted bis malady.” 





| beautiful eyes, a strange expression. 


The secretary then speaks of what Montaigne 
refers to himself in the Vanity essay 
for taking things as they come ; 
chance. When any of the party complained of 
his back-and-forth guidance- 


his liking 
for being led by 


**he answered that for his part he was for going 
nowhere but where he happened to be, and that 
he could not miss nor stray from his way, having 
no project but to wander through unknown 
places; and, provided they did not find him pass 
ing twice over the same road, or revisiting twice 
the same place, they must find no fault with his 
plan. He said, too, it seemed to him to 
be like those who are reading some very pleasant 
story which they fear will come too soon to an 
end, or a delightful book. He himself, in like 
manner, took such great pleasure in travelling 
that he hated approaching the place where he was 
to stay; and he proposed several plans for trave! 
ling at his ease, if he could arrange to be alon 
But his kindly nature could not be content with 
solitude. Later, when his three travelling oom 
panions had temporarily 
writes: ** Meantime 1 enjoyed a quiet mind 
far as my infirmities and old age would permit, 
and was outwardly exposed to very few storms 
I felt only the want of companionship which 
would have been agreeable to me, being forced 
to enjoy the surrounding pleasures alone and 
without sympathy.” 

Of Montaigne’s admirable patience and viva 
city under acute and prolonged bodily suffering, 
as evinced on this journey, we shall perhaps take 
occasion to speak at another time. 


parted from him, he 


“as 


MADAME DE BEAUMONT. 


Parts, June 9), ISN) 

Maur. pE BEAUMONT obtained ber divers in 
the vear 1800.) Her husband had abandoned her 
almost immediately after their marriage, leaving 
her without any resources during the Terror 
He had not emigrated, but he had led a very ad 
venturous life. 
Fructidor, we find him secretary of General Da 
mas. He was detected, even in the army, and 
temporarily arrested and thrown into the prison 
of Wetzlar, near Mayence ; but he made repub 
lican professions, and was set free. Mme. de 
Beaumont took advantage of the law of divorce, 
and had no difficulty in untving a knot which 
had always been of the loosest kind. 

In this year 1800 we find her, like Joubert, 
completely enamored of Bonaparte. 


After the Terrorist reaction of 


“Cet hom 
me,” he says, ** n'est point parvenu, il est arrivé.” 
Mme. de Beaumont was a little cooler. She re 
ceived, in her salon in the Rue Neuve du Lux 
embourg (one of the streets which have fortu 
nately preserved their name), near the Ministry 
of Justice, all the remains of the old French so 
ciety —Mme. de Pastoret, Mme. de Lévis, Mme. 
de Vintimille, M. Pasquier, Fontanes, Molé. Jou- 
bert was the soul of the salon. One day Fontanes 
brought with him and presented René de Cha 
teaubriand to Pauline de Beaumont. * Her fate 
was sealed,” says M. Bardoux, her biographer, 
melodramatically ; ‘ she bad ceased to belong to 
herself.” 

Chateaubriand was thirty-two years old. We 
have his portrait at that period—a fine head, 
Everything 


| had contributed to develop in the savage Breton 


| of exile, so well described in the 
| d’Outre-Tombe.’ 
look which became the fashion after the publica- 


a morbid imagination—the Terror, the sufferings 
*‘ Mémoires 
Chateaubriand had that fatal 


tion of ‘ René.’ It is now the fashion to laugh at 
all this exaggeration of melancholy, at this per- 
petual state of despair. Sainte Beuve made a 
study of Chateaubriand which is a cold, clever, 
satirical analysis of the chaotic, vain, morbid au- 
thor of ‘ Atala,’ of the ‘ Essai sur les révolutions,’ 
of the ‘Génie du Christianisme.’ Greatly as 1 
admire Sainte-Beuve (and I am never tired of 
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reading the * Causeries du Lundi,’ which I be- 
lieve will remain a monument of our modern 
literature, though somewhat neglected at pre- 
sent), I cannot help tinding him unjust to Cha- 
teaubriand. He had known him old, jaundiced, 
bitter, disgusted with his time, with everything ; 
weary of life ; sitting at the feet of Mme. Réca- 
mier like a growling lion. He had seen this great 
literary sun setting in tempestuous clouds and on 
a dark horizon. He had not seen the young Cha- 
teaubriand. ‘I should like,” wrote Joubert to 
Molé, ‘‘to have you see Chateaubriand here at 
Villeneuve, and see of what incomparable good- 
ness, of what perfect innocence, and what sim- 
plicity of life, of what endless gayety and hap- 
piness and peace he is capable, when he is subject 
only to the influences of the seasons and agitated 
only by himself.” Chateaubriand was at once 
attracted by Mme. de Beaumont ; it seemed as if 
their souls had long been waiting one for the 
other. He visited her every day, sometimes 
twice a day. His nature needed a passion ; he 
twined all his life round an idol. He read to her 
all he wrote ; she saw the inedited pages of ‘ Ata- 
la,’ of ‘René.’ He told her all the anecdotes 
which afterward found a place in the ‘ Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe.’ Mme. de Beaumont first be- 
came acquainted with a new literary school, very 
different from what she had known before—the 
school which afterward took the name of Roman- 
tic. She was astonished ; she was charmed. 

‘ Atala’ appeared in April, 1801; it was only 
an episode of the ‘Genius of Christianity.’ 
Mme. de Beaumont feared that, by itself, it 
would not be understood; it had, however, an 
immense success—all in it was so new, so strange; 
the language itself seemed a transformation of 
the French language. Chateaubriand became 
known in an hour; his name passed the frontiers, 
and ‘ Atala’ was translated into English, Italian, 
German, and Spanish. The old Voltairian school 
attempted a feeble protest. A parody was 
written in which Atala was called Mlle. Atala, 
and made a visit to Paris, the “‘ city of vice.” But 
criticism was drowned in the universal enthu_ 
siasm. France, so long deprived of its old altars, 
of its priests, tired of the bloody goddess of Rea- 
son, of the pagan feasts prepared by David, was 
ready to receive the ‘Genius of Christianity.’ 
The book was the only form of Christian apolo- 
getics which the time could understand and feel; 
France was led back to the old faith by senti- 
ment, not by theology. 

It can be said that the ‘Genius of Christianity,’ 
begun in England, was made over and reaily 
finished in France, in the society and under the 
poetical influence of Mme. de Beaumont. 
She had taken a house at Savigny. Chateaubri- 
and followed her to this retreat. ‘I shall,” 
wrote Mme. de Beaumont to Mme. de Vinti- 
mille, ‘‘ hear his voice every morning: I shall 
see him at work.” The seven months spent at 
Savigny were the happiest of Mme. de Beau- 
mont’s existence. All around Savigny are charm- 
ing promenades. The landscapes about Paris are 
very different from those of the New World; still, 
Chateaubriand says in his memoirs, ‘“‘I have 
never painted as well as I did then the deserts of 
America.” Chateaubriand was seized with a 
fever of composition. There were few visitors— 
Joubert only from time to time, with his young 
wife and his young daughter; Chateaubriand’s 
sister Lucile, almost out of her mind, always in 
alarms, always afraid of secret enemies (who la- 
bored under what doctors now call the delir1um of 
persecution). Chateaubriand had the faculty of 
writing, without being. over-fatigued, for ten 
hours in succession, 

Mme. de Beaumont gives us, in her letters to 
Joubert, an insight into what might be called the 
genesis of the famous work of Chateaubriand on 
Christaanity. She is not blind to his defects; 








“Tie has suppressed many citations, but he has 
added many more. What frightens me more 
than anything is the levity with which he gives 
some judgments which ought to be presented, in 
order not to alarm the reader, with an infinite 
art. There is no remedy for that ; what makes 
me more timid in niy observations is the necessity 
of the book appearing very soon; otherwise I 
should be much more brave, and be afraid only 
of his extreme docility.”. For Chateaubriand, 
strange to say,was docile. He was not one of those 
ferocious writers who resent every remark as an 
insult. Afterward, when he was at the height of 
his glory, he always allowed Bertin, of the 
Journal des Débats, to correct his articles. It is 
true that newspaper articles were not signed at 
that time. 

Why was it so important that the ‘Genius of 
Christianity’ should appear soon? Because the 
hour had struck. Bonaparte had signed the Con- 
cordat, he had reconciled revolutionary France 
with the Church. Chateaubriand worked ‘ com- 
me un négre,” as he wrote to Joubert. By the 
end of November the work was done. 

It was surely a very extraordinary defiance to 
the rules of the world, this summer spent at Sa- 
vigny, in a small country-house. Mme. de Beau- 
mont was divorced, Chateaubriand was married ; 
but he had not seen his wife for many years. As 
his friends had given him hopes of a diplomatic 
post, they insisted upon the propriety of his re- 
newing acquaintance with Mme. de Chateau- 
briand, and in November, 1801, he wrote to her 
from Savigny itself, asking for permission to 
make her a visit. Mme. de Beaumont was re- 
signed to a reconciliation which seemed a necessi- 
ty. Shereturned to Paris for the winter more ill, 
but consoled in her troubles by the triumphant 
success of the ‘Génie du Christianisme.’ Cha- 
teaubriand had sent the first proofs to Lucien 
Bonaparte, and in his preface he said: ‘‘ Every 
man is bound, weak as he may be, to join his 
strength to the strength of the powerful man 
who has dragged us out of the abyss.” Fontanes 
had announced the book in the Mercure. Ina 
few days the first edition was sold; the second 
edition he d a dedication to Bonaparte: ‘‘ The peo- 
ples of the world look on you.” Cardinal Fesch, 
the uncle of the First Consul, who was Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, offered to Chateaubriand the place 
of first secretary. Chateaubriand hesitated; he 
says in his memoirs that he was determined by 
the hope that the climate of Italy might benefit 
the Swallow (Mme. de Beaumont often appears 
under that name in the letters of her friends and 
in her own letters). Chateaubriand left for Rome 
in the month of May, 1803. The temple of Mme. 
de Beaumont had lost its idol; she was left with 
Fontanes, Mol¢, Joubert, Pasquier; she consoled 
herself with Chateaubriand’s letters to her. His 
first impressions were like a fever. He wrote 
copiously on the great city, ‘‘ where the trace 


of the last Roman plough is not yet effaced”; | 


of the Pope, ‘‘ who has an admirable face, pale, 
sorrowful, religious. All the tribulations of the 
Church are on his forehead.” Pius Vu. had re- 
ceived him with much distinction, and had 
shown him the ‘Genius of Christianity ’ open on 
his table. 

Joubert became very much alarmed at the 
health of Mme. de Beaumont, and pressed her to 
leave Paris,to go to the Mont-Dore. Before going, 
she made, at Mme. de Kriidener’s, the acquain- 
tance of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the author 
of ‘ Paul and Virginia” He did not make a plea- 
sant impression on her: ‘* Iam glad to have seen 
him. I don’t wish tosee him again.” Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre was, in fact, what we call now a 
faux bonhomme. Seeing himself in presence of 
the friend of the author of ‘Atala,’ he said: ‘‘ Na- 
ture has given me only a very small pencil,while 
she gave M. de Chateaubriand a brush.” Mme, 











de Beaumont left Paris on the 28th of June; her 
health was deplorable, and she had not many il- 
lusions about the result. ‘‘ Why should I hope to 
live ?” she says. ‘‘ My past life has been a succes- 
sion of misfortunes; my present life is full of agi- 
tation and of troubles. The peace of the soul has 
left me forever.” She found the mountains of 
the Mont-Dore very oppressive; she was restless, 
impatient. ‘“‘The Dordogne,” she writes to Jou- 
bert, ‘“‘goes its wey, running everywhere, run- 
ning rapidly to escape this ugly country.” Mme. 
de Beaumont was unjust to the mountains and 
to the torrents; she was not unjust to men; she 
fully appreciated the endless devotion of Jou- 
bert. She felt that she was really not loved by 
Chateaubriand, whom she had for a time thought 
worthy of her affection. Chateaubriand wrote, 
however, and wrote punctually, but always on 
monuments. She was an incident in his life; she 
had hoped for something more. Mme. de Beau- 
mont took an heroic resolution; in her miserable 
state she started for Italy. Chateaubriand met 
her at Florence. They travelled slowly toward 
Rome. ‘* What was Italy to me then?” said 
Chateaubriand in his Memoirs. ‘I found its 
climate still too rude, and, if the wind blew a 
little, the slightest breeze seemed a tempest.” 

Mme. de Beaumont died in a house in the Piaz- 
za di Spagna, between Chateaubriand and Bertin. 
Nothing can equal in eloquence the pages which 
Chateaubriand wrote on her agony. Her last 
visit had been to the Coliseum. She received on 
her death-bed the consolations of a priest. She 
had lived all her life as a ‘‘ Voltairian,” but she 
tcld the Abbé de Bonnevie that ‘‘ she was ready 
to recognize her errors and to commend herself 
to the eternal justice; she hoped that the suffer- 
ings which she had experienced in this world 
would abbreviate her expiation in the other.” 
The fatal event took place on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1803. 








Correspondence. 


THE CATTLE BUSINESS. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Under the above caption you publish a 
review, in your issue of July 2, which virtually 
asserts that the Western plains are unfit for aught 
except for cattle-raising. Were the premises of 
your reviewer correct, it would be a question 
why cattle-raising by monopolies or large owners 
should be encouraged to the detriment and ex- 
clusion of the smaller fry. Having this last 
spring taken an exploring trip to southwestern 
Kansas, I can say that, being connected with 
agricultural pursuits in Iowa, I have drawn the 
following conclusions from my trip : 

First. That the soil of southwestern Kansas is 
good, and I have been informed by a party who 
herded cattle in New Mexico and Texas that the 
range in those parts comprises equally good lands. 

Second. That the rainfall is extending gradu- 
ally but rapidly ; and this is proved by the very 
admissions of the cattle men in that region, who 
explain their very heavy losses for the last two 
winters principally by the fact that the rains of 
the last two seasons had taken the nutritive qua- 
lities from the buffalo grass, and thereby caused 
actual starvation of quantities of cattle. And 
although the theory of the cattle men has been 
that they could better afford to lose a percentage 
of their stock than to prepare and distribute feed 
for the winter, yet these losses will at the same 
rate grow to be very large, and will compel win- 
ter feeding, which can be better done by small 
droves than by large herds. 

The argument that we have nearly reached the 
limit of our exports in cereals, and that there 
should be an increase in the production of beef 
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cattle, is probably correct, but I beg to submit 


that these matters adjust themselves, in conse- 


quence of the prices paid, without inducements | 


from the Government except in the sanitary pro- 
tection which it should give, if any protection is 
needed. Witness the increase in the breeding of 
hogs and cattle in Iowa. 

If settlers are found who are willing to settle 
on any part of the Plains, it is of itself evidence 
that they consider the land and the conditions 
favorable to agriculture, from the fact that the 
country is not settled at random, but systemati- 
cally—each new comer who locates taking the 
land that is vacant and fit, next to the latest set- 
tlement. If under the present laws and rules the 
land is being taken, it proves that the cattle kings 
are not needed there. Where the land is abso- 
lutely unfit for anything except their industry, 
they need no protective action, because the settler 
don’t go there. If intime it becomes advisable 
to give inducements to occupy or utilize any va- 
cant lands of the United States, there will 
be no difficulty about it. All that needs to be 
done is to permit the preémption or home- 
stead of 640 acres instead of 160 acres, or even of 
a larger tractif necessary. But as long as people 
are glad to take homes of 160 acres, and crowd 
the cattle corporations so uncomfortably, it 
shows that everything is for the best, and that the 
cattle king eventually must go and his place be 
taken by owners of small berds.— Yours truly, 

JOHN B. PoOrrEvIN. 

Dow Cry, Iowa, July 9, 1885. 





THE REAL AND THE IMAGINARY 
KEILEY. 


To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: If the Nation will pardon me, I desire to 
enter one more protest against its conclusions. 
I do not understand the Nation to hold that Mr, 
Keiley’s having been in arms against the Fede- 
ral Government disqualifies him for representing 
it abroad. Its utterances on that point have of 
late been too clear to be mistaken. But the 
trouble is, that he considered (the past tense was 
used in his speech) the invasion of his State ‘a 
gross and bloody violation of public rights.” 
Why, what a conclusion is here! Is not the fact 
that he fought for what he considered a consti- 
tutional right the only circumstance that could 
extenuate armed opposition to the Government— 
the only ground on which Mr. Keiley, or any 
other Confederate soldier, could be restored to 
citizenship in the Union? If not considering the 
invasion of his State a gross and bloody viola- 
tion of public rights, he had taken arms against 
the Government, he ought to have been hanged 
twenty years ago. 

On the general subject I will only add that the 
real Keiley is as different from the imaginary 
Keiley that the Northern papers have manufac- 
tured for themselves, as—well, let us say, as the 
editor of the Nation is from that monopoly-paid 
South-hater that a Southern journal described 
him to be on account of his exposures of South- 
ern homicides.— Yous respectfully, 

A PROTESTANT MINISTER. 

RIcHMOND, Va., July 7, 1885. 





WAGNER IN BERLIN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Will you allow me to say that the opin- 
jon which you recently expressed of the relative 
popularity of Wagner and Verdi upon the Ger- 
man stage holds true in Berlin quite as emphati- 
cally as anywhere in Germany, with the possible 
exception of Munich? Your correspondent from 
Leipzig, ‘‘C. H. G.” (Nation, 1041), says: ‘“ In 
Berlin, the prevalence of Millécker and operas 
of the hand-organ type averages everything else 


> 








out of sight.” A glance at the official report of the 
performances at the Royal Opera-house, in Ber 
lin, during the year just closed, will show this to 
be a mistaken impression. Wagner is easily 
first in the list, with forty performances, follow- 
ed by Nessler 28, Weber 20, Lortzing 20, Mever- 
beer 16, Mozart 15, and Verdi 9. The populanty 
of Nessler is accounted for by the fact that his 
new opera, ‘‘ Der Trompeter von Sackingen,” is 
founded upon Victor Scheffel’s well-known poem 
of the same name, which is a household classic 
in every German family, and appeals to national 


wherever it has been produced. 
ter” alone is responsible for 26 of Nessler'’s per- 


| 


I waft to it my wish that it may attain a long 
(and I know it will be a notable) future 
Yours truly, Jor. Benton 
MINNEAPOLIS, Linn, July 1, 1885 


To THE Eprror or Tar Nation : 


Sir: The American people, as well as yourself, 


} are to be congratulated upon the satisfactory po 


sition of your publication in this its twenty-first 
vear. Fora long time I have been a subscriber 
It is no exaggeration to say that during the tur 


| moil of partisan controversy that has so long 
feeling in such a way as to win immense success 


The **Trompe- | 


formances. Light operas of the sort referred to by | 


“C,H. G.” are never heard here except at the 
operetta theatres, with which Berlin, like Vienna 


and every other metropolis, is well supplied. I | 
may add that the Wagner performances here | 
draw by far the largest audiences, and that at | 
the daily concerts of the two chief orchestras | 
Beethoven is the only composer whose works | 
rival those of Wagner in popularity and frequen- | 


cy of performance.—Respectfully yours, 
E. B. C. 
BERLIN, June 25, 1885. 





THE NATION AND ITS FRIENDS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 
Srr: Your editorial on the completion of the 
twentieth year of the Nation's existence has 
decided me to do what I have many times con- 


templated—i, e., write to tell you how valuable 
its successive numbers have been tome. About 


raged to the perversion of menu's judgment, the 
weekly utterances of the Nafion upon momentous 
questions have been as the very voices of the 
breathing nation striving to make her pleading 
heard amid the angry clamor of hostile mveet- 
The value of such bold advocacy of calm 
and deliberate action, based always upon honest 
and competent judgment, so persistently urged 
during this long period of national corruption 


ings. 


and confusion consequent upon the civil war 

how shall it be estimated ! At present the full 
measure cannot be even conjectured, in the vast 
ness of its dimensions, When the general press 
was divided into two irreconcilable, bitterly hos 
tile factions, that 
peace and justice, cheered faith and fed the hope 
for a better future. When it forced itself upon 
men’s minds that the party that had conducted 
the war to a fortunate ending had degenerated 


voice, raised continually for 


into a huge machine, managed by a few despx 
rate demagogues and maintained by a gigantic 


| scheme of office brokerage, prostituting the wel 


| bauched faction, 


twelve years ago I accidentally picked up a copy | 


of the Nation in a_ bookstore, having never 
heard of it before. I was surprised to find it ex- 
pressing opinions which | entertained regarding 
various political matters, notably the ** bloody 
shirt.” From that time to this I have been a 
regular reader, and I can say truly that among 
the good things which life has given me I regard 
the Nation as near the head of the list. It has 
gone far toward compensating my want of edu 
cation; has enlarged my views of men and the 
world; has furnished me a great stock of exact 
political information; has stimulated my love of 
truth and righteousness; and has been in every 
way helpful. For whatever I may be able to ac- 
complish in the line of my ambitions I shall be 
indebted to the Nation more than to all other 
things combined. 

Trusting that you may long be able to con- 
tinue your patriotic work, but regretting that I 
cannot more fully express to you my affection for 
the Nation and my sense of gratitude to you per- 
sonally, Iam, yours truly, |e 

Onto, July 10, 1885. 





To THE EprrorR oF THE NaTIon: 


Str: I want to proffer, at a distance many 
hundred miles from my home, my congratula- 
tions to the Nation on its nearly arrived majori- 
ty. [have always considered the Nation our 
best specimen of a wise, able, and thoughtful pe 
riodical. The constant effort, in exposition and 
criticism, *‘ to see the thing as it is”; its intole- 
rance of sham and pretension; and its earnest 
labors for practical rather than quixotic reform, 
have proved ita rare mental educator and tonic, 
the like of which I should not know where to 
look for. In saying all this, 1 do not mean to 
say that I always agree with its conclusions; but 
I am frank to confess that I commonly do. 


| salvation 


| held. 


fare of the nation to the gratification of a de 
then it that 


civil-service reform was the only chance for our 


became evident 


That cause of reform vou at once up 
Ridicule, violence, fraud—all these devices 


of a most powerful enemy, armed with the whole 


| authority of the usurped Government and the ac- 


quiescence of a deluded people, you and your as- 
At 
For the cause of good government, and 


sociates fearlessly faced last there: is tri 
umph 
as an assurance of the perpetuity of this nation, 
there bas been no greater moral triumph in our 
history. 

This is written with a sense of personal tri 
umph, since through your courageous advocacy 
I was induced to become one of the National 
League when, as it later appeared, there were 
but two other members in St. Louis, and the lo- 
cal organization did not come into existence until 
some time afterward, To effect this organization 
I exerted all possible effort—not much of itself, 
but one citizen specially labored with subsequent- 
ly became one of its most efficient and enthusias- 
tic members. 

The friends of the should be as nu- 
merous as are the friends of good governnient 
and honest policy, and should manifest their ap- 
preciation in the way most directly effective, in 
securing its widest circulation, ¢ 

With sincerest hope for long-continued success 
of the Nation in the never-ending cause of re- 
form, CHARLEs A, Topp. 

St. Lovis, July 12. 


Nation 
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Notes. 
‘MaLtuvs and his Work,’ by James Bonar, is 
announced by Macmillan & Co. 

Ginn & Co. have in press ‘ Studies in Genera, 
History,’ by Mary D. Sheldon; and ‘Stories for 
Kindergarten and Primary Schools,’ by Sarah E, 





| Wiltse. 


As an evidence of my interest in it, and devo- | 
| next year drawn from the writings of Mrs. A. 


tion to its style and methods, I can say that I 
have not only read every number that has been 
issued, but I have read the various issues with- 
out skipping an article, a sentence, or a word, 


| 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. promise a calendar for 


D. F. Whitney, and also a *‘ Lowell Calendar.” 
The Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philadel- 
phia, are preparing a limited reédition of the 
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scarce first volume of Shakespeariana. Only 
two hundred copies will be bound. 

We learn from the Messrs. Putnam that Mr. 
S. R. Van Campen, of New York, has returned to 
London for the further prosecution of his literary 
researches relating to Holland in the British Mu- 
seum, His first work will be the revisal and en- 
largement of his present volume, ‘The Dutch in 
the Arctic Seas,’ surveying the North Polar 
question, and the bringing out at the same time 
of the second or historical volume, recounting 
the story of the old Dutch northern voyages, as 
well as the history of Holland’s later essays in 
the field of Arctic research. 

We have received some specimen sheets of the 
‘Directory of Antiquarian Booksellers’ now in 
preparation by C. N. Caspar, Milwaukee. The 
title does not do the work full justice, for its aim 
is to aid any one to find any book, whether for 
purchase or for consultation. Hence the intro- 
duction and lists which precede the directory are 
full of bibliographical directions of a very prac- 
tical kind. The Directory is calculated to save 
much misdirected inquiry, and to assist material- 
ly the pursuit of the best current literature. 

Mr. Hickcox has enhanced the value of his 
Monthly Catalogue of Government Publications 
(Washington) by adding to No. 5a list of prices 
current for the issues enumerated. We presume 
this will be a regular feature hereafter. 

A series of bibliographical monographs en- 
titled ‘* Bibliotheca Lindesiana” has lately been 
announced by Quaritch. Three tracts have already 
appeared in the series. They give collations and 
notes by Lord Lindsay of his copies of Sander’s 
‘ Brabant,’ Fowler’s ‘Mosaic Pavements,’ and 
De Bry’s Collections of voyages. These are to 
be followed by others on the rarer works of the 
Crawford Library, a collection comprising some 
of the greatest rarities. A history of the origin 
and growth of this library is preparing, which 
will be published in advance of a projected com- 
plete catalogue. 

It is stated in the English papers that a Man- 
chester photographer proposes to reproduce in 
facsimile, by the process of photo-lithography, 
the Mazarine Bible. Mr. William E, A. Axon 
will write for it a bibliographical and historical 
introduction, The copy to be used for reproduc- 
tion is loaned for the purpose by Lord Lindsay. 

We call the attention of all interested in the 
subject—and the number is indirectly a pretty 
large one—to a series of able articles on the Pana- 
ma Canal now publishing in the London Finan- 
cial News. The writer, who is evidently extreme- 
ly well informed, traces the enterprise from its 
inception, and his very unfavorable exhibit of 
promise and performance is a mine of facts for 
editors and diplomatists. One would naturally 
expect a pamphlet to result from the series. 

‘A Treasury of Tales: containing one hundred 
choice stories by the best American and foreign 
authors,’ edited by William Swinton, recently 
published by the Caxton Book Company, of this 
city, is a reissue, with a few stories left out, of 
the nineteen numbers of ‘Swinton’s Story Teller,’ 
a collection of short tales which appeared weekly 
from October, 1883, to February, 1884. 

Surgeon Billings’s report (Part I) on the Mor- 
tality and Vital Statistics of the Tenth Census 
forms volume eleven of the Census series. Among 
the curious facts which a cursory glance discovers 
is the result of an attempt to correct the inevita- 
ble deficiencies of enumeration by means of blanks 
sent to physicians (soi-disant and real) all over 
the country. Only 37 per cent. of these were re- 
turned. Montana returned 22 out of 26, Rhode 
Island 95 out of 175, and New York and Pennsyl- 
vania each more than 50 per cent. The death-rate 
for the Census year is estimated at 18 per 1,000. 

Mr. George Saintsbury’s edition of Voltaire’s 
‘« Mérope” (Oxford; Clarendon Press) is all that 





it should be. The text is correct, the notes are 
short and to the purpose, and the Prolegomena 
interesting. The chapter on the stage in the 
time of Voltaire and the Introduction to ‘ Mé- 
rope” are especially good and full of informa- 
tion. It may be doubted whether the selection of 
Edgar Quinet’s letters to his mother, made by the 
same hand and issued from the same press, will 
be much read in schools, in spite of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s excellent editing. Lettersare rather hard 
reading in class—even Mme. de Sévigné’s—ex- 
ceptin very small doses. But if any selection de- 
serves success, it is this one, brimful of modern 
interest and of sympathetic humor (if humor can 
be said to exist in French), with numberless allu- 
sions to men and things, all beautifully explained 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s notes. A selection from 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Causeries,’ by the same editor, is 
announced. This will be very welcome to many 
college instructors, especially if it forms a good- 
sized volume three or four times as large as the 
usual Clarendon Press publications. Nothing of 
the kind exists even in France. 

Parts 151-156 of the new ‘ Brockhaus Conver- 
sations-Lexikon’ (New York: L. W. Schmidt) 
bring this work down to Malgue. Luther’s is 
the leading biography, as London is the chief to- 
pographical article. There are maps in the text 
of Liverpool, Lisbon, Lyons, Madrid, and Mag- 
deburg, besides an inserted colored map of Mex- 
ico and Central America. Two American Presi- 
dents—Lincoln and Madison—are embraced in 
the present section of the Lexikon, and it is cha- 
racteristic of the diligence with which the biblio- 
graphy of the articles is kept up, that Gay's 
‘ Madison’ in the ‘‘ American Statesmen” series 
is mentioned among the authorities for this sub- 
ject. 

A like timeliness is shown in the current in- 
stalment of ‘Meyer’s Konversations-Lexicon,’ 
Parts 5-8 (New York: B. Westermann & Co.). 
Under T. B. Aldrich, his ‘ Ponkapog to Pesth’ is 
recorded, and under Alaska a book of travels of 
1884. Alexander, Algeria, Alps, and America 
are the principal articles. No less than three 
colored maps of Africa, viewed in as many diffe- 
rent phases, are inserted, one being a very pretty 
showing of the routes of the chief explorers. The 
chromo sheet of Asiatic ethnology is noticeably 
well executed, with a real fidelity to race charac- 
teristics. Some of the types we recognize as de- 
rived from photographs, and all may well have 
been. Quite otherwise, by the way, is it with 
the colored sheet of races of m~nkind in No. 151- 
152 of Brockhaus. Meyer, ag#in, has a fashion 
of utilizing its cover for “‘ answers to correspon- 
dents,” as our American phrase is—Korrespon- 
denzblatt, in the German idiom. Subscribers 
who wish to have their doubts solved concerning 
anything that has already appeared in the Lexi- 
kon, are here gratified. One such was not satis 
fied that two modes of pronouncing Beaconsfield 
should be given where but one could be right. ¢ 
The editor thereupon sought information of the 
statesman’s pastor, who replied that the ham'et 
Beaconsfield is on/y pronounced Beck’nsfield, hut 
admitted that the Disraelis had never had an es- 
tate there, nor any associations with the place, 
and that Lady Beaconsfield insisted on the long 
é (as in the word beech, after which the village 
was called). The members of the Beaconsfield 
Club, adds Pastor Bowles, probably observe the 
same usage. 

The Proceedings of the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society, vol. ii, part 1 (Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.), betoken by their handsome print a 
prosperous organization. An account, with heli- 
otype views of skulls and pottery, of aboriginal 
grave-openings at the junction of the Chemung 
and Susquehanna; a paper on local shell-heaps 
lately revealed along the latter river, and very 





rich in remains ; and a bibliography of the Wy- 


oming Valley, lend a high degree of interest to 
this pamphlet. 

We may perhaps foresee a book in the papers 
contributed to the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography by Mr. Edward D. Neill, 
under the title, ‘ Virginia Carolorum: the Colony 
during the Days of Charles I. and II.’ The first 
chapter is in the July number of that excellent 
periodical, and contains many lists of immi- 
grants. One section discusses the first introduc- 
tion of slaves. This has sometimes been laid 
upon the Mayflower, without reason ; but it ap- 
pears that the captain who brought over the Pil- 
grim company in that vessel did, five years after- 
ward, bring into Chesapeake Bay a captured 
Spanish frigate and one negro named Brass, in 
connection with whom arose ‘the first question 
as to the legal status of the negro in North Ame- 
rica,” though slaves had been landed in 1619 by 
a Dutch frigate at Jamestown. 

The Boston Civil-Service Record is just enter- 
ing upon its fifth year of publication. Few re- 
form organs have seen their hopes so nearly real- 
ized in so short a time. The conduct of the 
Record has been noticeably discreet, and its 
bound volumes will always be valuable for the 
history of the period. 

Mr. Howard Lockwood sends us the first num- 
ber of his Bookmaker, a journal whose concern is 
everything that goes tothe manufacture of books, 
We have found the contents very interesting. 

M. André Theuriet, the novelist, was one of 
the most intimate friends of the late Bastien- 
Lepage, the painter, and he has now written a 
brief personal sketch of him, ‘Jules Bastien- 
Lepage, !Homme et |’Artiste’ (Paris : Charpen- 
tier ; New York: F. W. Christern), in which his 
character and career are outlined in simple 
words, Although M. Theuriet refers to the in- 
fluence the dead painter exercised over the 
young foreign artists studying in France, he 
does not mention that his greatest work, the 
“Joan of Arc,” is owned in America, and that 
the best likeness of him is the bas-relief by Mr. 
Augustus S:. Gaudens. M. Theuriet’s little book 
contains a portrait by M. Liphart, and the fac- 
simile of a letter to the author. 

J. C. Poestion, an Austrian writer, author of 
several works on ancient and Scandinavian lite- 
rature, has published an extensive description of 
Iceland, geographical, ethnographical, and _his- 
torical: ‘Island: Das Land und seine Bewohner, 
nach den besten Quellen’ (Vienna, 1885). It com- 
prises detailed accounts of the littoral and oro- 
graphical features of that interesting but rarely 
visited country, of its flora and fauna, mineral 
resources, industry, institutions, literature, folk- 
lore, national customs, etc. In composing it the 
author availed himself of the best authorities on 
the subject, Icelandic, Danish, and other; but he 
confesses that he never trod the shores of the isl- 
and the beauties of which he proclaims. 

In a note last week on Ersch & Gruber’s En- 
cyclopsedia, we erroneously named Karl Maurer 
as the writer on Scandinavian antiquities instead 
of Konrad Maurer, of Munich, the greatest liv- 
ing authority in respect of the laws and customs 
of the ancient Scandinavians. 

We should have mentioned last week that the 
American publishers of Dr. Stoughton’s ‘ Reli- 
gion in England from 1860 to 1850,’ as also of 
bis ‘ Religion in England from the Long Parlia- 
ment tothe End of the Eighteenth Century,’ are 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. . 

The meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on August 26-September 1, 
The headquarters will be at the University. 
The local secretary is Prof. John W. Lang- 
ley. 

—Leon & Brother, of this city, send us the first 
attempted catalogue of ‘First Editions of Ame- 
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rican Authors.’ It is a sale catalogue, and for 
the collector’s benefit the prices are annexed; yet 
the higher needs of bibliography are well served 


by it. In the case of Emerson, for exam- 
ple, the list is full and valuable for re- 
ference. We remark here a set of the Dial, 


valued at $30, the Divinity School Address of 
1888, rated proportionately high at $4.50, and 
‘Nature,’ at $12. Leon & Brother ask for the 
1823 edition of George Bancroft’s Poems, $15; 
Barlow’s ‘Columbiad’ (1807), $12.50; Artemus 
Ward’s ‘Travels among the Mormons’ (1866), 
$30; the second edition of Bryant’s ‘Embargo’ 
(1809), #15; his ‘Poems Selected from the U.S. 
Literary Gazette’ (1826), $15; Franklin’s ‘ Poor 
Richard’ for 1734, $50; Hawthorne’s ‘ Gentle 
Boy’ (1859), &30, ‘Grandfather's Chair’ (1841), 
$12.50, ‘Liberty Tree,’ ‘Famous Old People 
(both 1841), $15 each, ‘ Biographical Stories for 
Children’ (1842), $15, ‘Scarlet Letter’ (1850), 
$12.50; Holmes’s ‘Harbinger’ (1833), $10; Ir- 
ving’s ‘History of New York’ (1809), $22.50; 
Longfellow’s *Outre-Mer’ (2 nos., 1855-4), $35; 
his ‘ Evangeline’ (1847), $25; Poe’s Poems (1831), 
$25; his ‘ Tales Grotesque and Arabesque’ (1840), 
$25; his ‘ Narrative of A. G. Pym’ (1838), $17.50; 
Whittier’s ‘ Legends of New England’ (1851), $20; 
his ‘Moll Pitcher’ (1832), $25. Even so late an 
author as Walt Whitman has mounted into the 
decades. His ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ of 1855, is worth, 
it appears, $15, and the editions of the next year, 
of 1871, and of 1876, will each bring $10. 


—The impulse given some years ago to the 
study of bibliography, more especially in its 
practical applications, by the American Library 
Association, through its organ the Library Jour. 
nal, has not yet spent its force. Its influence 
quickly extended to England, and the wave of 
progress is still advancing over the continent of 
Europe; its course may be traced in the estab- 
lishment of such journals as the Bibliographer, 
Library Chronicle, Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, and the publication of such manuals as 
those of Cousin and Ottino. In Italy, among 
other American ideas, the card catalogue seems 
to be finding its way into favor, though its adop- 
tion is not likely to become general, unless we 
are to regard as exceptional the method of using 
it recently observed in one of the Italian libra- 
ries by an American visitor who writes, ‘‘ The 
accessions are catalogued on the card system, 
rather primitively, however; and one is amused 
to see some ancient reader walk up to the boxes, 
deliberately pick out a handful of cards, stuff 
them into his pocket, and walk off to a desk in 
some corner, where he shuffles and cuts them to 
his heart’s content.” The condition of a card 
catalogue subject to such usage may be better 
imagined than described, and would furnish a 
strong argument against its introduction. It is 
nevertheless in Italy that the most promising 
signs of progress are beginning to appear. By a 
decree issued in February the Government offers 
for the encouragement of bibliographical studies 
in Italy three prizes of 1,000 lire each—one for the 
best bibliographical monograph published in 
1885; another for the best work describing and 
illustrating any one of the more notable collec- 
tions of manuscripts, or printed books, contained 
in the public libraries; and the third for the 
most intelligent and practical set of rules for the 
preparation of alphabetical or classified cata- 
logues. The introduction to the decree gives a 
brief summary of what has been done in Ameri- 
ca, England, Belgium, and Spain, for the pro- 
motion of national bibliography, concluding with 
these words: ‘To promote bibliography is to as- 
sist science.” Another evidence of progress is 
shown ina recent regulation by which the na- 
tional libraries throughout the kingdom are 
placed under direct Government supervision, 





subject to the general civil-service rules. One 
of the first promotions under the new rules is 
that of Signor Chilovi, the head of the Marucel- 
liana library, to be Prefect of the Biblioteca Na- 
zionale in Florence, the largest in the kingdom 
Signor Chilovi, who has thus gained one of the 
few great prizes of the profession, is spoken of 
as a man of great ability, who has made a tho- 
rough study of American and English library 
methods; and it is understood that his plans fer 
the reorganization of the library include the in 
troduction of the card catalogue, and the publi- 
cation at regular intervals of a bulletin of acces- 
sions similar to those issued by the larger Ame- 
rican libraries. He has now in a press what 
promises to be a valuable contribution to biblio- 
graphy in the form of a general catalogue of the 
periodicals taken in the various public libraries 
of the kingdom, somewhat resembling the * Cata- 
logue of Scientific and Technical Periodicals,’ 
edited by H. C. Bolton for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Under the Italian copyright law the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence and the Biblio- 
teca Vittorio Emmanuele in Rome are the only 
two libraries entitled to receive a copy of every 
book, pamphlet, or journal published in Italy, 
but, by a wise provision of the law, the local na- 
tional library in each province receives a copy of 
everything published in the province, and in this 
respect at least we may find that our own legisla 
tors have something to learn from Italy. 


—The Annual Report of the Paris Observatory 
for 1884, which has just reached this country, 
contains the first published evidence of the im- 
mense value of photography as a means of mak- 
ing star charts and catalogues. Astronomers 
have known for some time that experiments of 
this nature had been successfully carried on at 
the observatories of Paris, Harvard College, and 
the Cape ot Good Hope. The exquisite helioty pe 
reproduction of the plate of the clusters in Per- 
seus, Which was made by the brothers Paul and 
Prosper Henry, at Paris, on October 10, 1884, is 
convincing evidence of the power of the new 
method. The plate is six by eight inches, and is 
reproduced from the original absolutely un- 
touched. It covers aspace in the sky of some- 
thing over a degree by a degree and a half, or 
about the apparent surface of seven full moons. 
In this area there are shown 509 stars, from the 
seventh to the thirteenth magnitude. The pho. 
tograpbic lens had a diameter of about six inches, 
and the faintest stars photographed are about of 
the same brilliancy as those which could have 
been seen with the eye, if such a lens had been 
employed in the usual way as part of a telescope. 
The exposure was fifty minutes, and thus less 
than an hour’s work has fixed the places and the 
relative brilliancy of 500 stars. Todo the same 
thing by the ordinary methods would require 
several nights’ work. The success of this ex 
periment by the Messrs. Henry has made it cer- 
tain that small areas of the sky, of a degree or so, 
can be photographed so as to show all the stars 
that could be seen by ordinary telescopes. The 
photographic plates employed are far more sensi 
tive than those which were available when Mr. 
Lewis Rutherfurd, of New York, made the first 
pictures of the kind (before 1870), or while Dr. 
B. A. Gould was extending the same research to 
the clusters of the southern sky at Cordoba in 
1875-1880. 


—A note in the Observatory for June gives 
the very latest details concerning stellar 
photography at Paris. The 6-inch lens first 
used has been replaced by one of 13.4 inches in 
aperture and of 11 feet 3 inches focal length. 
The field of view is over three degrees. The nega- 
tive plates are more than ten inches square, and 
show a portion of the sky comprising over five 
square degrees. An exposure of one hour showed 








2,790 stars on such a plate, the stars ranging from 
fifth to fourteenth magnitude. Stars of the fif 
teenth magnitude, even,exhibited faint traces, Thy 
diameters of the images of the fourteenth magni 
tude stars were about 1-1000 0f an inch. The chart 
thus constructed automatically in an hour would 
have required several months to make by the ordi 
nary methods, The Harvard College Observatory 
is now experimenting ina similar field, The effort 
is tomake photographs which shall be ten degrees 
square, and which shall show all, stars as bright 
as the tenth magnitude. 
number of such plates will cover the whole visi 
ble heavens, and will give a map absolutely com 
plete down to a certain brightness. A 
undertaking is begun at the Re 
at the Cape of Good Hope, for tl 
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cess in both these cases, Thus we are 
have accurate maps of every 
automatically made and ready for printing; and 
it is by no means unlikely that photagraphn 
methods may be furtber extended so as to give 
extremely accurate positions of small groups of 
stars, as well as extensive maps of large regions 
For the study of stellar statistics, the constr 
tion of the heavens, the laws governing the ag 
gregation of stars in groups, this method has nm 
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—The sudden death is announced, at 
mouth, Mass.. on Sunday morning, of 
Maria Weston Chapman, at the age 
nine. Thus passes away one of the most romarka 
ble women of our time, She belonged to a large 
and gifted family (Weston), of Pilgrim descent, 
and, having married the late Mr. Henry Grafton 
Chapman, of Boston, she made her home in that 
city. Here, in ISM, she was irresistibly drawn 
into the anti-slavery cause, then in its infancy, 
and speedily became one of its foremost dine 

tors. Indeed, she may be said to have been among 
the leaders of the agitation Ever 
on terms of the fnendship with Mr. 
Garrison, she rendered him invaluable support in 
the early and struggling days of the liberator 

She did not found the Female Anti 
Slavery Society, but she became the life of it, 
and was one of the most conspicuous figures at 
the meeting which was mobbed by * gentlemen 
of property and standing” in October, 1S. Of 
this memorable occasion she wrote an account 
called * Right and Wrong in boston, first of a 
series havieg a similar title, in which the history 
of that turbulent epoch is now to be sought. 
She was indefatigable with her pen, reporting 
meetings, writing articles and not seldom 
verse; and founded the Liberty Bell, an anti 
slavery annual of a distinctly literary cha 
racter, to which her large European acquaint- 
ance drew many admirable contributions from 
abroad. For public speaking she was not well 
fitted, and the single instance in which she essay- 
ed it was in the midst of a howling mob surreund 
ing Pennsylvania Hall, in Philadelphia, before it 
was burned by the rioters. This was in 1838. In 
1840 occurred the great schism in the anti-slavery 
ranks which led to the temporary paralysis of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and the 
transfer of its organ, the Emancipator, A new o1 

gan wasindispensable, and Mrs. Chapman's liberal- 
ity, energy, and extraordinary executive ability 
produced the Standard, and maintained it by 
providing the ways and means through the in 
strumentality of annual fairs. Mrs, Chapman 
was among those who agreed with Mr. Garrison 
in thinking the work of the anti-slavery societies 
ended when the war terminated in universal 
emancipation. Since that time she has come 
before the public only as the literary executor 
and biographer of Harriet Martineau, with 
whom her ardent friendship began in 185, dur- 
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ing Miss Martineau’s visit to this country. 
Mrs. Chapman survived her husband, who 
was in full sympathy with her, for more than 
forty years. She spent a number of years in 
France, and one of her daughters became the 
wife of M. Auguste Laugel, the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Nation. Another married Mr. Ed- 
ward Dicey, the well-known London journalist. 
Her son, the late Henry G. Chapman, of this 
city, married a daughter of Mr. John Jay. 
Mrs. Chapman was remarkable for her stately 
beauty, which she retained to the very last, along 
with her vigor of mind, her vivacity and esprit. 
She was taking a daily delight in reading the 
proofs of the forthcoming ‘ Life of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison,’ which reviews the disinterested labors 
of herself and her associates in a once odious 
and persecuted cause. 


—A writer in La Ligue says : ‘‘Theend of a cen- 
tury has its own literature. Whenanew cen- 
tury commences it awakens enthusiasm ; it re- 
juvenates humanity. When a century ends, it 
has seen everything, tried everything, and in 
literature as well as in manners the pleasures of 
an old man are most suitable for it.” It isstrange 
that any one should be so entirely under the do- 
minion of words. What has a period of arbitrary 
length, starting from an arbitrary point, to do 
with the growth of humanity? If our fathers 
had wisely adopted a ducdecimal system, instead 
of unluckily taking the Arabic notation by tens, 
our century would have had 144 years, and hu- 
manity would have been enthusiastic and ener- 
vated at entirely different dates. If we had been 
Mussulmans or Buddhists, the world would have 
rejuvenated itself in our eyes at very different pe- 
riods,perhaps at the very time when to the Chris- 
tians it was becoming effete. Undoubtedly there 
are periods of growth and periods of rest, periods of 
corruption and periods of purification, periods of 
enthusiasm and faith and hope, and periods of in- 
difference or of despair; but the former do not oc- 
cur exclusively when the last two figures of our 
era are small, nor do the latter come only in the 
eighties and nineties. 


—Amcng the interesting and pretty little books 
which Messrs. Field & Tuer issue from time to 
time in parchment covers for a shilling, the 
latest is certainly the most striking—and not the 
Jeast important, It is frankly called ‘*‘ Why Not 
Eat Insects ? and is written by Mr. Vincent M. 
Holt. The subject sounds like a joke, but, after 
reading Mr. Holt’s arguments, many people will 
be convinced that he has really made out a 
strong case on a serious subject. He says: “I 
am quite aware of the horror with which this 
opinion will be read by many at first sight, but 
when it is carefully thought over I fail to see 
that any one capable of correct reasoning can 
deny its practical truth.” He begins by drawing 
a line of distinction between carnivorous and 
non-carnivorous insects. Men, he says, have al- 
most invariably agreed not to eat carnivorous 
animals, nor does he advocate the eating of car- 
nivorous insects; especially not, is his rather 
ghastly assurance, Blaps Mortisaga, the ghoul. 
As regards the food of the creatures we eat, he 
insists, with a good deal of scorn, that it is ridicu- 
lous for people who enjoy lobsters and eels, both 
filth-eating animals, who choose cheese largely 
composed of mites, and who esteem the unmen- 
tionable peculiarity of the woodcock on toast, to 
turn up their noses at the cleanly grubs which eat 
vegetables, or the delicate moths and wasps which 
eat honey. Two reasons for insect-eating he chief- 
ly urges. First, that philosophy bids us neglect no 
wholesome source of food; second, that, in these 
days of agricultural distress, insect-eating would 
be a double boon to the agricultural laborer, for 
his children would be rewarded by the farmers for 
hand-picking the destructive insects, and the 





family table would be enriched by costless tooth- 
some and nourishing dishes. The insects eat up 
every green thing, complains the farmer. Well, 
eat them, retorts Mr. Holt, and grow fat. It is 
evidently a case of the biter bit, or, as the author 
says, of battling with the enemy tooth and nail. 
To enforce the economical side of his case he in- 
stances the strong-stomached and hungry sailor, 
who raps his sea-biscuit on the table to shake out 
the worms before eating it. Let him shake out 
the worms by all means, says Mr. Holt, but let 
him collect them, fry them in lard, and spread 
the dainty upon his dry biscuit. He will not 
again throw meal-worms away. The fashiona- 
ble world has little to overcome in this respect. 
for at the Chinese Restaurant at the London 
Health Exhibition last year the sea-slug was a 
much enjoyed delicacy, and the trepang, as Mr. 
Holt sarcastically remarks, by anyother name 
would taste as sweet—even bythe name of gar- 
den-slug. Peculiarly distressing to Mr. Holt 
is the waste of cockchafers. ‘‘ You ought to 
get sixpence a score for them from the squire’s 
housekeeper,” he tells the laborers’ children. 


—None of the orders of insect life come amiss 
to Mr. Holt’s pan—orthoptera, coleoptera, hy- 
menoptera, lepidoptera; his menu holds them 
all. Most of what we call the less culti- 
vated races have eaten insects, he urges; and 
since we have been glad to take frofm them Peru- 
vian bark, potatoes, curry, and tobacco, why 
should not we imitate them in their insect-sating 
too? The classical authorities are also all on his 
side. Homer praised the Cicade for their tune- 
fulness and delicate flavor ; and Aristotle, and 
Pliny, and #lian, and many modern travellers, 
are quoted with good effect. Moses, however, is 
Mr. Holt’s most valued authority: ‘‘ These ye 
may eat: the locust after his kind, and the bald 
locust after his kind, and the beetle after his 
kind, and the grasshopper after his kind.” And 
so eclectic is he willing to be in his argument, 
that he even condescends to quote with approval 
the suggestion that the Latin name of the locust, 
Gryllus, suggests the creature’s proper destina- 
tion. Our most delicious sweet comes from the 
bees ; there is an equally delicious savory await- 
ing us in the properly-cooked dish of wasps, he 
says ; and over the moths he grows enthusiastic. 
‘“* Why,” he exclaims, ‘‘they are the very incar- 
nescence of sweetness, and beauty, and delicious- 
ness—living storehouses of nectar, gathered from 
the most fragrant flowers !” And really touch- 
ing he considers their noble and suggestive sacri- 
fice as they hurl themselves into the candle of the 
solitary student at midnight, to provide him with 
ready-cooked delicate nutriment against his ex- 
hausting Jabor. He concludes with a number of 
specimen menus, in which i=usects play the leading 
part. ‘Fried Chafers with Wireworm Sauce” 
would probably be a little too vernacular for most 
people, but Chovtrfleursaux Chenilles is tempting 
by its very alliteration. ‘‘Caulitlowers with Ca- 
terpillars” is a solid and neatly alliterative Eng- 
lish dish ; and there is nothing foreign about 
“‘Stag-beetle Larve on Toast,” or ‘‘ Gooseberry 
Cream with Sawflies.” For piquancy of title, 
however, give us Grasshoppers au Gratin, 


—The last Heft of Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1885) 
contains a felicitous conjecture, offered by W. 
Bacher, of Buda-Pesth, concerning the origin of 
Jeshurun, the symbolical name for Israel used in 
Deuteronomy (xxxii, 15; xxxiii. 5, 26) and Isaiah 
(xliv, 2). The best Biblical expositors, with very 
few exceptions, derive it from the Hebrew root 
yashar, to be right or upright, and deem it ap- 
plied to the chosen people as the representative 
of righteousness among the nations, in the same 


| way in which Bileam designated the people by 


the appellation y’shdrin, the righteous (Num. 





xxiii, 10). Even those who, like Michaelis and 
Gesenius, consider the name a contraction of 
yisr éliin, little Israel—an opinion now universal- 
ly discarded—see in it an allusion to yashar, right- 
eous. The suggestion of the Hungarian Hebraist 
is that the word was introduced, by some poetical 
writers, as a substitute for Jacob, on account of 
the very opposite and offensive derivation of the 
latter national name—the root of which, ‘dqab, 
means ‘to be crooked,’ ‘ to supplant,’ ‘to cheat.’ 
“Is he not rightly named Jacob? for he hath 
supplanted me these two times,” says Esau (Gen. 
xxvii, 36), and a prophet (Hos. xii., 4) repeats the 
reproach. The two roots are contrasted in de- 
rivatives in the sentence of Isaiah (xl, 4) render- 
ed ‘the crooked shall be made straight.” Je- 
shurun was substituted for Jacob in the reverse 
spirit from that in which the prophet Hosea (i, 6, 
9) changed the endearing appellation “the pitied 
one” and “‘my people,” applied to Israel, into 
Lo-ruhamah, the unyijied, and Lo-ammi, not 
my people. That in one instance (Is. xliv. 2) Je- 
shurun occurs in a parallelism with Jacob is ap- 
parently an objection to this view; but it is nota 
fatal one, considering the late age in which the 
prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah were composed. 





McMASTER’S HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE. 


A History of the People of the United States, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
John Bach McMaster. In 5 volumes. Vol. 
II. D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 


PROFESSOR McCMASTER’s second volume covers 
the fourteen years from 1790 to 1803, a period not 
only rich in interest for its own sake, but, in 
many respects, unsurpassed in importance by any 
other portion of American history of similar 
length. Within these years was settled the ques- 
tion of the future tendencies of the American 
people; and they hold much the same relation to 
the history of subsequent years that the aim ofa 
gun holds to the direction of the bullet’s flight. 
The years 1783-90, covered by the first volume, 
may, of course, claim something of the same dis- 
tinction ; but there is this great difference, that 
the forces which opposed the natural growth of 
the Constitution were comparatively weak, so 
that all that was necessary in the men who guard- 
ed and guided the development of the growth 
was self-restraint and a certain harmony with 
the controlling forces. The. four tremendous 
years of the civil war, however gigantic and im- 
posing in outward appearance, were but the na- 
tural outcome of the direction given to the deve- 
lopment of the people through the period of this 
volume. The solid and substantial character 
which the Federalism of Hamilton, during the 
years 1789-97, gave to the national edifice secured 
by the Constitution; the sudden list to individ- 
ualism, equally unexpected and undesired by the 
‘* fathers of the republic,” which was given by the 
Democracy of Jefferson during the years 1793- 
1800; the territorial expansion of 1803, with its 
inevitable and far-reaching consequences—here 
were three fundamental and discordant forces, 
whose reduction to harmony would alone make 
this a period of vital importance in American 
history. As the ship, sliding from the ways, 
lurching first to one side then to the other, settles 
down into her natural position, American his- * 
tory, not only then but thereafter, was made 
during these fourteen years. 

Sucha period isa crucial test for the historian. 
In treating it, while the author maintains fully 
the points of peculiar excellence in his first vol- 
ume, he has been compe led by the broader de- 
mands of his subject to bring into bolder promi- 
nence the defects consequent upon the limita- 
tions which he has prescribed to himself. It is 
not sufficient, even in a history of the people of 
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the United States, that the narrative should be 
confined closely to a minute detail of their dress, 
amusements, buildings, diseases, medical theo- 
ries, and means of communication, their modes 
of living and laboring, and their general social 
conditions and limitations. However unwisely 
these elements in the history of the people may 
have been neglected by other historians, an au- 
thor does himself but scant justice by confining 
his work to picking up their dropped stitches. 
He becomes, in his way, as partial an historian 
as they, and, slipping the opportunity to supply 
a comprehensive history, he merely adds another 
to the multitude of books which the student is 
compelled to read in order to get areal history of 
the people of the United States. And the gap is 
not filled by occasional summaries of debates in 
Congress, outlines of widely circulated pamphlets, 
or specimens of the political billingsgate of the 
time. All these, like the social conditions al- 
ready referred to, are important as symptoms, 
but they quite fail of their fu:l significance unless 
their relation to the general sweep of events is 
keenly appreciated by the author and plainly in- 
dicated to the reader. The history of the people 
of the United States cannot be written without 
them ; it may be too largely missed, even with 
them. 

It is just here that some reservation must ac- 
company the heartiest endorsement of this vol- 
ume. It must be admitted that our historians 
have been used to take the bulk of their mate- 
rials from their predecessors. Any one who has 
had occasion to follow the statement of any 
event in our history back through the various 
‘authorities ” to its original sources will testify 
that, once stated, it has seldom been reéxamined ; 
it has been too easy totakethe facts at second- 
hand, and argue from them. Professor McMaster 
has probably put an end to all this. He has gone 
back regularly to the sources from which the 
originals of the line of authorities must have ob- 
tained their information. No sprifig has been so 
hidden or so insignificant that he has not resorted 
toit. Newspapers, pamphlets, almanacs, hand- 
bills—all the floating material which lives but 


for a day in the history of a people, has been | 


laid under contribution with as much eagerness 
as if it had already been digested into six-volume 
histories; and, as the accumulations of libraries 
and collections of fugitive literature are now far 
more numerous and more accessible than in 1790 
or 1803, he has given us a closer and more minute 
narrative of events than could probably have 
been given by theircontemporaries. To this con- 
stant recurrence to original sources the work is 
largely indebted for its immediate and strong 
hold on popular attention and liking ; and its 
method will almost certainly furnish one of the 
standards by which future historians must sub- 
mit to be judged. The day of easy reliance on 
‘standard authorities” is over. 

But the method has its dangers, which are 
more apparent in this volume than in the first. 
A Chinese fidelity and minuteness of detail are 
often accompanied by an equally Chinese lack of 
the sense of historical perspective. Out of 635 
pages in the volume, the Louisiana purchase is 
disposed of in ten pages, which is only half as 
much as is given to the Whiskey Insurrection in 
Pennsylvania, and barely twice as much as is 
given to the Western camp-meetings and “‘ the 
jerks” of 1800-02. In such cases as these latter, 
the temptation to digress at unnecessary length 
into fields which have not been minutely explored 
is apt to lead to the sacrifice of a fitting treat- 
ment for the great events which, though they 
have affected the mass rather than the indivi- 
duals of the people, have been no less important 
to ‘‘the people” for that. Details of home life 
in the little towns of outlying districts are given 
so minutely that the result not only takes ona 














gazetteerish aspect, but infringes on the spheres 
of influence which really moulded the national 
life. Furthermore, the unity of the narrative is 
evidently waning as the interests which it treats 
grow wider, and we have instead a congeries of 


minute historical, or rather antiquarian, studies, | 


connected by the faintest of chronological threads. 
The effort is indeed made to obtain some connec- 
tion between the various fragments, but the 
means employed are too manifestly artificial to 
be always pleasing. The word ‘‘ meanwhile” is 
a favorite connecting link—e. g., ‘* Meanwhile 
Congress had been considering a very different 
matter,” as if the writer, feeling the solution of 
continuity, had decided to rest on the mere coin 
cidence of time. Many of the expedients are of 
such a nature as to suggest that which is known 
among professional wizards as ** forcing a card.” 
The debate on a bill in Congress is considered up 
to its passage. 
erners who voted for it was John Sevier.” On 
this delicate pivot the narrative is made to di 
verge to John Sevier and Tennessee, After a 


! 
| suspend or nullify, by a Presidential proclama 
| tion, the guarantee clause of the treaty. 


Madi 
son, over the signature of ** Helvidius,” in 
first letter assigns as the main Federalist heresy 
**that, in particular, the Executive had authori 
ty to judge whether, in the case of the mutual 
guaranty between the United States and France, 


his 


| the former were bound by it to engage in the 


| on the Jay treaty of 174, 


war.” His concluding letter is entirely devoted 
to the guarantee clause, and the intermediate 
ones refer to it continually. And yet Professor 
McMaster mentions the clause in question but 
once, and that twenty-two pages before he gives 
what purports to be the summarized Republican 
argument, in which he leaves Hamlet out alts 
gether. 

The case is much the same with the argument 
That treaty brought 


| to plain view some of the most perplexing of our 


** Among the twenty-four South- | 


constitutional questions, which have never since 


| been settled on principle. and are practically still 


paragraph or two on the affairs of Tennessee, a | 
statement of its condition ‘tas far north as the | 


Kentucky border ” is introduced as another pivot 
on which to turn into Kentucky, and so on and 
on, throughout the volume. All this is not only 
a tempting and dangerous mannerism; it has a 
distinct tendency to speak peace to the author's 
conscience, and to persuade him that he has es 
tablished an historical connection where there is 
in reality no connection at all. 
remote consequences 


Among the mere 
of over-attention to such 
matters is a looseness of style in more important 
respects. ‘ A strife which no one can tell why it 
was undertaken”; ‘‘all this, the proprietors de- 
clared, was ruinous to good morals, and, in a 
public appeal, begged their patrons not to give 
their checks to loungers ”’—infelicities such as 
these, to give them no worse name, argue almost 
a disrespect for his readers on the part of the au- 
thor. 

Professor McMaster is falling into the fashion 
of Hildreth, of incorporating into his narrative a 
running summary of debates or of both sides of 
public opinion. Such a step requires the most 
careful and constant attention to the details of 
workmanship, in order to distinguish the au- 
thor’s own language from that which he is mere 
ly summarizing; and that attention is not al- 
ways given. Some of the sentences are startling, 
for they inculcate the most heretical doctrines, 
and yet a second or third look at their surround- 
ings is necessary before the reader can be certain 
that the doctrine is that of one of the parties to a 
controversy, and not that of the author. Nor is 
he always successful in giving a clear summary 
of opinions. The argument of the Jefferson- 
Madison faction, for example, against Washing- 
ton’s proclamation of neutrality between France 
and Great Britain in 1795 does not receive jus- 
tice. That that proclamation was one of the 
wisest of American diplomatic acts, that it is the 
corner-stone on which our whole subsequent 
foreign policy has been built, cannot be disputed. 
But it is no easy matter to reconcile it with the 
terms of the existing treaty with France. The 
fact was, that the United States, by the eleventh 
article of the treaty of alliance of 1778, had most 
unwisely and improvidently ‘‘ guaranteed” the 
French possessions in the West Indies *‘ from the 
present time and forever against all other 
powers.” Five years before 1795, when a war be- 
tween France and Great Britain was imminent, 
the French court bad served notice on our Minis- 
ter at Paris that his Government was expected 
to take care of the guaranteed possessions, and 


| had received no reply going to show that neu- 


trality was to act against the guarantee. The 
basis of the Republican charges against the Ad- 
ministration in 1795 was, that it had assumed to 


| 


open. One point was, whether the House of Rep 
resentatives Was bound to vote without hesitation 
any amount of money called for by the treaty 
power. The doubt has never been resolved, was 
wartnuth so late 
as the Alaska treaty of 1867, and deserved im this 
volume a more thoughtful consideration than it 


has received. 


revived with little diminution of 


But the case of the Jay treaty was 
made more serious by the fact, to which Professor 
McMaster does no sufficient justice, that in it the 
President and Senate assumed the powers to re 
gulate commerce, to regulate duties, and to de 
fine piracy, which are constitational privileges of 
Congress. The argument of the Federalists, that 
a treaty is “the supreme law of the land.” 
cited without any 
correctness ; 


is 
indication ef doubt as to its 
whereas it is the Constitution, « ith 
the laws and treaties made under it, which to- 
gether make up “the supreme law.” How far 
can a treaty not only nullify and override an ex 
isting law, but trench on the constitutional dis- 
tribution of privileges as well! The incipient 
discussion, a few months ago, on the Spanish 
treaty, and on its renewed incursion of the treaty 
power into this field of the regulation of com 
merce and duties, shuwed that the questions in- 
volved in the old Jay treaty may still be of the 
highest importance to * the people of the United 
States.” 
specimens of the vituperation which fell upon 
Jay and Washington, of the handbills and calls 
for public meetings, and of the resolutions which 
proceeded out of them. These are all interest- 
ing, but would it not have been possible to sacri- 


Pages of this volume are devoted to 


| fice enough of the space devoted to them to give 


| 
j 
| 





us, as this volume nowhere gives us, a clear and 
simple statement of the constitutional objections 
to the treaty, and of the answers, such as those 
of Hamilton over the signature of ** Camillus” ! 
The tame may very possibly come when the Ame- 
rican people will be glad to know the grounds on 
which their forefathers based their decision on 
these questions in 1795. History has been said to 
be philosophy teaching by example , it is to be 
feared that, in such cases as those just referred 
to, Professor Mc Master's muse is taking too much 
to object lessons, and leaving her pupils to draw 
their own futile conclusions from insufficient pre- 
mises. 

Probably no extract from this volume will be 
more widely cited than its estimate of Washing- 
ton as *‘the cold and forbidding character with 
whom no fellow-man ever ventured to live on 
close and familiar terms.” It is true that he was 
“not the greatest of generals, not the wisest of 
statesmen, not the most saintly of his race, but a 
man with many human frailties and much com- 
mon sense”; but this is very far from being alli. 
The reader who should turn from Professor Mc- 
Master's characterization to the published letters 
of Washington himself, would find at once that 
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he had been given but a one-sided view of their 
writer. Washington’s fame is secure while his 
letters survive. In all the twelve volumes of 
them he shows, as no other letter-writer of his 
time shows, the solid and enduring charm of a 
great, complete, well-rounded, and _ self-poised 
character. It was this, not common sense alone, 
that made Washington as the shadow of a great 
rock to his contemporaries, and that justifies the 
popular estimate of him in subsequent years. 

It is not only in this case that estimates of pub- 
lic men are put into terms which fail to convey 
any adequate view of them, but in the other 
cases to which we refer it would not be at all fair 
to the author to anticipate the final verdict which 
will doubtless fall in the next volume. Monroe 
was certainly not of much account, but is his 
character to go on record as completely summed 
up in the following sentences? ‘ His ability was 
small, his spirit mean, and the Administration he 
heartily despised. No sound was more grateful 
to him than the hollow applause of an ignorant 
and unthinking mob.” This is quite too much 
like an extract from a Federalist pamphlet. Jef- 
ferson fares still worse. He is “saturated with 
democracy in its rankest form,” ‘‘a servile wor- 
shipper of the people,” actuated by “a malig- 
nant hatred ” of Hamilton; and one of his letters 
is ‘‘such folly” as to be ‘‘ of itself enough to de- 
prive him of every possible claim to statesman- 
ship.” If one estimates at anything like their 
real value the services for which individual 
rights, not only in the United States but all over 
the world, are indebted to Jefferson, he will 
speak more kindly of him, however he may dis- 
approve or regret his occasional lapses. In par- 
ticular, he will not say, as does Professor McMas- 
ter in another place, ‘‘ either Adams or Hancock 
might, like Jefferson, have written the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” Surely this is assigning 
too high a literary station, if not to the author of 
the ‘ Discourses on Davila,’ at least to the Boston 
merchant. 

Whatever adverse criticism may be passed 
upon this volume, its merits are as easily percep- 
tible as in the case of its predecessor. Granting 
the limitations which the author has chosen to 
impose upon his work, the result is a success. It 
is our only systematic attempt to obtain a faith- 
ful picture of the social conditions of the Ameri- 
can people at successive stages of their develop- 
ment; and though such successive photographs 
cannot be expected to be as successful in the case 
of a great people as in the case of the horse in 
motion, the success in this case is certainly be- 
yond any of our past criterions. The author has 
brought to his task peculiar powers of mind and 
method. His capacity for discovering and re- 
cording the necessary facts is not of itself so un- 
common ; his most noteworthy characteristic is 
his ability to handle and reduce to comparative 
order and sequence the enormous amount of ma- 
terial with which he has dealt. His two volumes 
are already a history sui generis, which has 
made and will keep its own place in our litera- 
ture. 

Typographical errors are not numerous. The 
name given as that of a French privateer, ‘‘ Les 
Dieux Amis,” has an odd look ; and so has the 
Pass of Thermopylae, when occupied by a *‘ Spar- 
tan Bard.” 


BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 

Mary Anderson; The Story of Her Life and Pro- 
fessional Career. By J.M. Farrar,M.A. Lon- 
don: Bogue; New York: Scribner & Welford. 
4to, pp. 86. 


Le Thédtre de la Cour a Compiégne, pendant le 
régne de Napoléon II. Par Alphonse Le- 
veaux. Paris. New York; F. W, Christern, 
Svo, pp. 218, 
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Souvenirs Wun Jeune Premier. Par Adolphe 
Laferritre. Avec une préface de Jules Cla- 
retie. Paris: Dentu;"New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern. 8vo0, pp. 206. 

La Comédie Satirique au XVIIITe. Siécle. Par 
Gustave Desnoiresterres. Paris: Perrin; New 
York: F. W. Christern. 8vo, pp. viii-458. 


Comédiens et Comédiennes. Par Francisque 
Sarcey. Deuxitme Série. Paris: Librairie 
des Bibliophiles ; New York : F. W. Christern. 
8vo, pp. 384. 


Macavutay declared that Gleig’s ‘Life of War- 
ren Hastings’ seemed ‘‘to have been manufac- 
tured in pursuance of a contract, by which the 
representatives of Warren Hastings, on the one 
part, bound themselves t> furnish papers, and 
Mr. Gleig, on the other: part, bound himself to 
furnish praise.” Such a contract we are in- 
clined to declare contrary to public policy, and 
it is the duty of a critic to expose the collusion 
between the parties. But Warren Hastings was, 
at least, dead, and he did not make the implied 
contract in person, but through his heirs, ad- 
ministrators, and essigns. Mr. Henry Irving, 
Mme. Modjeska, Miss Mary Anderson, are alive, 
and it is from them, appearing in their proper 
persons, that the recent biographers have derived 
the facts on which the biographies have been 
based, and it is to them in person that the biog- 
raphers pay the full sum of praise. We have 
had occasion before now to express our opinion 
of the habit of publishing biographies of living 
celebrities. The lives of Mr. Gladstone and 
Dr. Holmes were taken at least without their 
active codperation, whatever may be said of that 
of M. Pasteur ; but Mr. Irving, Mme. Modjeska, 
and Miss Anderson have aided and abetted Mr. 
Frederic Daly, Miss Mabel Collins, and Mr. J. 
M. Farrar. It is pleasant to be able to say that 
this biography of Miss Mary Anderson is not as 
ill-done or as offensive as the biography of Mme. 
Modjeska. Mr. Farrar knows little about Ame- 
rica, less about the history and conditions of the 
stage in this country, and least of all about the 
principles and the practice of the art of acting. 
But his book is harmless enough, and but slightly 
objectionable. Even in this age of exuberant 
self-advertisement, we do not believe that a cam- 
paign biography of this sort is of any real and 
lasting benefit to the actor or the actress whose 
sayings and doings it celebrates. On the other 
hand, we may doubt whether Mr. Farrar’s mild 
and lady-like sketch will be as injurious to Miss 
Anderson’s artistic reputation as were the absurd 
books of Miss Collins and Mr. Hatton to the artis- 
tic reputations of Mme. Modjeska and Mr. Irving. 
There is no need to spend time over it ; still, we 
may as well point out that, in spite of the French 
population of New Orleans, the chief theatre in 
that city is the Varieties, and not the Varietés 
(sic), as Mr. Farrar prints it (p. 20); and it is sad 
to be forced to draw attention to the oblivion 
into which Dean Milman’s “ Fazio” has fallen in 
England—an oblivion which allows Mr. Farrar 
to call it Phasio ! (p. 19). 

M. Leveaux was the collaborator of M. La- 
biche in the writing of that little masterpiece of 
modern French farcical comedy, ‘‘ La Gram- 
maire,” but as the combination of the authors’ 
names was too comic for real life, the former 
was forced to adopt a pseudonym and called him- 
self Jolly. During the reign of Napoleon III., 
M. Leveaux was the intendant or director of the 
little theatre in the palace of Compiégne. He 
now publishes a full record of the perform- 
ances before the imperial household. They were 
given from 1852 to 1869, and were forty-seven in 
number, of which fifteen were by the Comédie- 
Francaise. M. Leveaux was present at all of 
them, and gives the exact play-bill of each, with 
an account of the circumstances under which it 








was produced, the effect it had, and the list of 
the chief of those invited to be present. The 
final performance of all, in November, 1869, con- 
sisted of three plays by the Palais Royal Com- 
pany, one of them being “La Grammaire”— 
which was so effective that it was acted at the 
Tuileries in the following March by the Prince 
Imperial and his young friends. M. Leveaux 
also notes another amateur performance, that of 
the feeble “‘ Portraits de la Marquise,” written 
by M. Octave Feuillet to be acted by the Em_ 
press. The Compiégne Theatre was built in a 
tennis court, like so many other French theatres; 
in shape it was awkward; and the performances 
before the court were nearly always dull and in- 
effective. Perhaps for this reason a revue which 
was acted by the members of the court in 1865 
was performed in the Empress’s private apart- 
ments; it was called ‘‘Les Commentaires de 
César,” and the Princesse de Metternich played 
three characters in it. Three years later there 
were tableaux vivants arranged by MM. Ca- 
banel and Viollet-Le-Duc. One of the plays 
acted in 1864 by the Comédie-Francaise was 
“Les Finesses du Mari,” by ‘“M. de Saint- 
Remy,” i. e., de Morny, who found time in the 
midst of his financial schemes and speculations 
to write comic plays, for one of which, an opéra- 
bouffe, ‘‘M. Choufleuri restera chez lui,” Offen- 
bach arranged the music composed by Morny 
himself. 

Several years ago we had two volumes of the 
‘Mémoires de Laferriére,’ and now comes this 
posthumous volume of ‘Souvenirs,’ which de- 
rives its whole value from the pleasant preface of 
M. JulesClaretie. The‘ Mémoires’ were neither 
important nor interesting, and the ‘Souvenirs’ 
are still less so ; the New England phrase “ run- 
ning emptyings” describes them accurately 
enough. Their sole excuse for being seems to be 
the circulation of a long and elaborate puff of a 
proprietary medicine of some sort—a puff which 
also disfigure@ the early volumes. 

M. Desnoiresterres is a writer of untiring in- 
dustry ; he proposes to follow his exhaustive vol- 
umes on Voltaire and his times with a similar se- 
rieson French satiric comedy. The present vol- 
ume covers the period of Louis XV. and XVI. 
and the Revolution. The next two will treat of 
the earlier periods. We hope to be able to con- 
sider the work at length when it is complete. 
Meanwhile it must suffice to say that this final 
volume is of importance to all students of the 
French Revolution and its causes, and to all stu- 
dents of the English dramatic literature of the 
eighteenth century. The exchange of ideas be- 
tween England and France a hundred years ago 
was farcloser than most peopleimagine. There 
was a constant borrowing of plays from one side 
of tie Channel to the other, and the English were 
not always the spoilers. The indebtedness of the 
French dramatic literature of the eighteenth 
century to England has never yet been fully 
worked out. 

It is ten years now since M. Sarcey began the 
publication of his ‘Comédiens et Comédiennes,’ 
When the first series had completed its sixteen 
allotted numbers, the work was reviewed at 
length in the Nation. It served also as the basis 
of Mr. Henry James's essay in the Galaxy, and 
of an illustrated article in Scribner’s. A second 
set of sixteen numbers is now complete, uniform 
with the first, and, like it, adorned with full- 
length portraits in character, etched by M. La- 
lauze or M. Gaucherel. The first series was de- 
voted wholly to the Comédie-Francaise, and, 
although this second series is avowedly miscel- 
laneous, of the seventeen actors and actresses 
considered, eight are now or have been attached 
to that incomparable company. These eight are 
MM. Worms, Barré, Coquelin Cadet, and Lafon- 
taine, and Mmes, Dinah Félix, Jeanne Samary, 
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Blanche Pierson, and Rousseil. Of the other 
critical biographies, the most interesting are 
those of Mme. Pasca and Mme. Fargueil, and 
of MM. Geoffroy, Saint-Germain, and Dupuis. 
It is needless to say that this book of M. Sarcey’s 
is one of the most useful and instructive books 
about the stage ever written. The individual 
actors are often only the text or the pretext for 
acute disquisitions on the principles of the art of 
acting—an art as little understood as it is super- 
abundantly discussed. 


MORE DENOMINATIONAL HISTORIES. 


American Presbyterianism, Its Origin and 
Early History. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cog- 
nate Languages in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. With Maps. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

A History of Methodism, comprising a view of 
this revival of spiritual religion in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and of the prin- 
cipal agents by whom it was promoted in Eu- 
rope and America, etc., etc., down to A. D. 
1884, By Holland N. McTyeire, D.D., one of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Nashville: Southern Methodist Publish- 
ing House. . 

AnD still they come—the histories of the various 
sects. Doctor Briggs marshals in his preface such 
a list of more or less elaborate histories of Pres- 
byterianism that it is strange that he imagined 
himself called to write another. He would not, 
he assures us, have ventured on a field so well 
cultivated, ‘if it had not been for the discovery 
of original documents which cast a flood of light 
upon the origin and early history of American 
Presbyterianism.” Noneof his predecessors had 
used the information stored up in the MSS. of 
the ecclesiastical and missionary bodies of Great 
Britain, with a single exception. To this infor- 
mation he has had immediate access, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; and if diligence of re- 
search could have insured the final history of 
American Presbyterianism, it would be now in 
our possession. But very rarely is the passion 
for minute investigation united with the art of 
skilful literary presentation. Certainly it is nut 
so united here. A history which, rightiy handled, 
would have had an epical nobility, has been so 
written that it is a collection of the driest facts, 
obscuring by their multitude the general impres 
sion. There is no indication, except the most 
purely incidental, of the new interpretations that 
have been forced upon the writer by his fresh au- 
thorities, so that only the most careful readers of 
the histories that have heretofore appeared will 
be likely to appreciate the gain of which he is so 
confident. 

The reader who is not himself a Presbyterian 
will possibly be amused by the ingenuous inge- 
nuity of Doctor Briggs’s opening chapter, in 
which he shows that Presbyterianism is every- 
thing that is good. Itis preémivently Christian. 
It is preéminently catholic, limiting catholicity 
to ‘‘the truly catholic features of the Church of 
Christ which are found alike in the Greek and Ro- 
man aod Protestant branches of Christendom.” 
But Presbyterianism is not more catholic than 
orthodox. By orthodoxy Doctor Briggs means 
“‘the doctrinal achievements of the Latin 
Church ”—Augustine’s doctrines of sin and grace, 
Anselm’s doctrine of the atonement, and Wiclif's 
doctrine of the Scriptures. It will probably be 
news to many simple-minded persons that ortho- 
doxy is a matter of such late discovery. Protes- 
tantism is Christian, catholic, and orthodox and 
more, and Presbyterianism is Protestantism par 
excellence. ‘‘ The Calvinistic system of grace is 
the most comprehensive and liberal of all Chris- 
tian systems. It recognizes the salvation by the 





divine grace of men who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the Word or 


—— 


| 


reached by the means of grace.” Puritanism is | 


the British type of Presbyterianism, and Doctor 


est type of all. 

Having shown in his first chapter that Presby- 
terianism has all of the excellences and none of 
the defects of other Christian systems, in his second 
chapter Doctor Briggs relates *‘ The Struggle of 
Presbyterianism for Supremacy in Great Bri- 
tain.” He frankly admits that the Puritans were 
too much influenced by the Old Testament. The 
antagonism of the Presbyterians and the Com- 
monwealth is clearly stated ; but, under Charles 
If. and James II., the monarchy, for whose res- 
toration they had longed, dealt with them cruel- 
ly, The Revolution of 1688 brought them tole- 
ration in England and Ireland, and an establish 
ment in Scotland. In his third chapter Doctor 
Briggs arrives upon our shores. He follows Dex- 
ter’s ‘ Congregationalism ’ in his characterization 
of the Plymouth colonists as semi-Presbyterians 
—Barrowists, not Brownists. The general out- 
come of this chapter is extremely hostile to Doc- 
tor Hodge's statement that the foundations of the 
Presbyterian churches in the different colonies 
were laid by “‘strict Presbyterians.” It is Doc- 
tor Briggs’s contention that they were a free de- 
velopment out of the most diverse elements, 
which were, moreover, largely Congregational. 
The variety of elements— English, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, and French—led to the formation of the 
original Presbytery in a broad and tolerant spi 
rit. The history of this important matter is de- 
tailed in the fourth chapter, and in the fifth the 
growth of the first Presbytery into the first Synod 
is elaborately explained. 

The following chapter has a less happy theme— 
** American Presbyterianism Divided.” The split 
was on the rock of Strict Subscription, which the 
increase of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians had made 
an unavoidable question. It coincided with the 
preaching of Whitefield. Doctor Briggs’s termi- 
nology allows to Methodism much earlier date in 
the colonies than the Methodists themselves have 
reckoned. It is a terminology that will prove 
misleading with the ill-informed, and is, besides, 
somewhat disingenuous. To call Jonathan Ed- 
wards a product of American Methodism and 
“the real theologian of Methodism,” is to exag- 
gerate the transient element of Whitefield’s con- 
tribution, and to ignore the vastly greater and 
more permanent work of Wesley. By the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century the colonies of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were over- 
whelmingly Presbyterian, but their polity was of 
many types, which Doctor Briggs describes ; this 
in his seventh chapter, and in the eighth the re. 
union of the Synods of New York and Philadel- 
phia. The concluding chapter treats of the Pres- 
byterians in the American Revolutior. It is an 
honorable and inspiring story that he has to tell 
in this particular. An appendix of 122 pages, 
full of interesting matter, is followed by an index 
which is itself a witness to the multitude of facts 


tion of the volume,” the writer confesses at the 
outset, ‘‘deals in that wherein all Methodists 
agree.” This is a damaging confession. Stevens 


| and Tyerman, whom Doctor McTyeire warmly 
Briggs has many arguments to prove it the high- | 





embraced in the bedy of the work. The general 


effect of Doctor Briggs’s presentation of his sub- 
ject will be to strengthen a tradition of liberality 
among American Presbyterians, and to invite a 
more fraternal sentiment among their various di- 
visions. 

Doctor McTyeire’s History is an octavo volume 
of nearly 700 closely printed pages, but the ground 
it seeks to cover is so extensive that the treat- 
ment is not at any point elaborate, and, unfor- 
tunately, is least so where it should have been 
exceptionally full, for obvious reasons. The work 
was begun at the request of the Centenary Com- 
mittee, and was encouraged by the recommenda- 
tion of the College of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episco; al Church South. “‘ Much the larger por- 





praises, have written the history of early English 
Methodism so well that it did not need to be re 
written. Doctor McTyeire would have done bet 
ter if he had given us a rapid summary of their 
results and a much fuller account of American 
Methodism, especially in its later aspects. As it 
is, not till p. 545 do we come to the Christmas 
Conference of 1784, and less than one hundred 
pages are devoted to the last fifty years, although 
it was mainly with a view to giving a correct 
impression of this period that Doctor MeTyeire 
entered on his laborious task. 

The twenty chapters upon Early Methodism 
suffer in comparison with the fuller accounts 
of Stevens and Tyerman, and with Southey's 
effective literary presentation, for which Doctor 
McTyeire bas a sincere contempt. The well was 
deep, he says, and Southey had nothing wherewith 
to draw. The sharp angles of Wesley's character 
are here smoothed away with a thick coat of indi» 
criminate adulation, and the interest of the nar 
rative is correspondingly decreased 
ally the attempt to gloze over a disagreeable foa 
ture leaves a worse impression than would the 
frankest exposition. The circumstances which 
drove Wesley from Savannah, for example, were 
only discreditable to his prudence and his: com 
mon sense, Doctor MeTyeire'’s gingerly notice 
calculated to 
Whitetield’s negro plantation episode is set down 
without comment or apology in bis own words, 
remarkable for their in a 
where the sense of Wesley was so keen: 


Occaston 


is excite injurious suspicions 


obtuseness matter 


‘**God has put it into the hearts of my South 
Carolina friends to contribute liberally towants 
purchasing in this province a plantation and 
slaves, which I purpose to devote to the support 
of Bethesda. Blessed be God! the purchase is 
made, Last week I bought, at a very cheap rate, 
a plantation of 40 acres of excellent land, with 
a good house, barn, and outhouses, and sixty 
acres of ground ready cleared, fenced, and fit for 
rice, corn, and everything that will be necessary 
for provisions, One negro bas been given me. 
Some more I purpose to purchase this week.” 

The number of sermons preached by White- 
field in thirty-four years is estimated to have 
been 18,000, and Wesley's in fifty-three years to 
have been 42,400, 

Doctor McTyeire's History will be read for no- 
thing else with so much interest as for its treat- 
ment of ihe controversy respecting slavery which 
twice divided the Methodist Church, and would 
have made a third division if the war had not re- 
moved the stone of offence. The splendid de- 
claration against slavery of the Christmas 
Conference: of 1784 given in full. It was 
taken fack in 1°55. Doctor McTyeire quotes 


the word- of Loctor Stevens, ‘Now was their 
sublime hour, a4 the vitical hour of the 
nation, ' io this question, But they 


failed, and wistery a.ust not evade the fact” ; 
and his couunent is, that ‘* Methodism’ would 
have been abctished as the first result of aboli- 
tionism.”’ Coming down to the times of the Wes- 
leyan schism, which culminated in the organiza- 
tion of the Wes’eyan Methodists in 1843, Doctor 
McTyeire is very brief in his narration, and ex- 
ceedingly contemptuous of Sunderland and Scott 
and other leading spirits of the anti-slavery 
party. But a greater schism was at hand. In 
the General Conference of 1844 the anti-slavery 
or more politic pro-slavery Northern party pro- 
ceeded to discipline Bishop Andrew for owning 
slaves and marrying a wife with more. Hence 
the establishment of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. Doctor McTyeire, whose narra- 
tive is for the most part colorless and imperso- 
nal, gives us in this connection a bit of realistic 
portraiture : 
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“Doctor Winans, of Mississippi, was the first 
speaker on the Southern side—tall and raw- 
boned. The veins in his stringy neck might be 
seen, swollen with earnestness, for he spoke in 
italics and wore nocravat. His limp shirt-col- 
lar lay around, his clothes were baggy, and his 
shoes were tied with strings [twine 4]; but his eye 
was blood-shot with intensity, and his head wasa 
magnificent dome of thought.” 

The speech which follows this description is not 
in any way remarkable. It was athreat of seces- 
sion, and the threat was carried out: ‘‘ The Plan 
of Separation, as conceived and agreed on, was 
honorable to both parties: it was a healing mea 
sure, a fitting farewell to the fifteenth General 
Conference of United Episcopal Methodism, and 
the last.” 

On page 619 we read: *‘ All Mr. Garrison did 
was to madden the slaveholders and bring on the 
war. The war might have created a slave em- 
pire, and have perpetuated the system forever. 
The abolition was not a moral achievement, but 
a war measure.” But these astute remarks are 
not Doctor McTyeire’s; they are Doctor Whe- 
don’s, and Doctor Whedon was himself a quasi 
abolitionist, and latterly he has endeavored to 
make good the anti-slavery fame of Methodism. 
Mr. Oliver Johnson has made it very hard for 
Lim to do so, and Doctor McTyeire does not 
make it any easier. He makes it very plain that, 
even when relieved of the pressure of the South- 
ern party, the Methodist Church was almost as 
timid and complaisant with the slave power as 
before. ‘‘ While professing to abhor slavery,” 
he says, ‘“‘the church North held on to all 
slaveholders who would adhere at first, and 
sought to take in as many as possible after- 
ward”; and he mentions facts that justify the 
charge. In 1864, slaveholding was made a bar to 
church membership by ‘“‘a very decided three- 
fourths vote.” In 1864! Doctor McTyeire’s only 
comment upon this action is a foot-note, which 
reads: ‘‘The President’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation (January 1, 1863) anticipated this action 
of the church by about two years.” He praises 
the English for not indulging their philanthropy 
at the expense of others, and, mentioning their 
payment of $100,000,000 for West India emanci- 
pation, says: ‘‘ Similar propositions never tem- 
pered the schemes of American abolitionists.” 
This is not true. One American abolitionist, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 1855, addressing an abo- 
litionist society, earnestly advocated the buying 
of the slaves, though it should cost two thousand 
million dollars. He asked, ‘‘ Was there ever any 
contribution that was so enthusiastically paid as 
this will be?” There were many who agreed 
with him, but the temper of the South did not 
admit of any such solution, or of any transaction 
whatever looking to the liberation of the slaves. 

The fortunes of Methodism in America for the 
last quarter of a century are summarized in two 
brief chapters—one on the civil war and its ef- 
fects, the other on ‘“‘ The Era of Fraternity ” that 
has since been inaugurated. The Methodist 
Church South was a conspicuous sufferer from 
the war, but it has already rallied to its former 
standing, and to something more, while the Af- 
rican Methodists have organizations of their own 
that are full of vigorous life. 


The History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837. 
By Edward G, Bourne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1885. 

Ir seems at first thought an extraordinary pro- 

ceeding to include in the series entitled ‘‘ Ques- 

tions of the Day ” a discussion of the fiscal policy 
of the Government half a century ago. But we 
must remember that a change of a few hundred 
votes last November would have given us as 

President a statesman whose principal claim 

to distinction arises from his advocacy of the 

plan of raising an excessive revenue and dis- 


, 








tributing the surplus among the States. It 
seems long since we escaped that peril, but it 
is well to reflect that the clear skies under which 
we are now sailing may yet be clouded, and that 
eternal vigilance is.the price of liberty. We are 
perhaps all too prone to follow the example of 
the convict under sentence of death, who had 
been prayerfully studying the Bible given him by 
the prison chaplain, but, being reprieved, re- 
turned it with thanks, saying that he hoped now 
never to need it. 

The incident described by Mr. Bourne was of 
an almost unparalleied character. As early as 
1805 we began to be troubled with a surplus of 
revenue, and for more than thirty years the 
question what to do with it was debated. A 
part of this surplus arose from customs duties 
and a part from the sale of public lands. No 
better plan of dealing with these lands occurred 
to the statesmen of those days than to get rid of 
them as fast as possible. Before the introduction 
of railroads the usual method was to sell them to 
speculators at a nominal price, and this was so 
successful that the amount realized by the Gov- 
ernment in 1836, the culminating year of specu- 
lation, was nearly $25,000,000—not, however, in 
hard cash. The removal of the deposits from the 
United States Bank was followed by their dis- 
tribution among the State banks, the “‘ pets” of 
the Administration, many of them situated in 
the Western States. Upon the strength of these 
deposits these banks increased their circulation, 
discounting the notes of land speculators and 
lending the same notes again as fast as they were 
deposited. The result was the same as in the 
case of the French assignats. The basis of the 
financial structure consisted of a very little specie 
and a great deal of land. When the period of 
liquidation arrived, the banks necessarily failed. 
Their discounts consisted of the notes of specu- 
lators endorsed by other speculators, secured per- 
haps by land estimated at ten times its worth- 
The deposits of the Government of course, could 
not be returned, but they nominally existed as 
surplus revenue. 

The Distribution Bill, however, was passed be- 
fore the crisis came. The Opposition could not 
tolerate the retention of the enormous deposits of 
the Government by the Administration banks, 
and the Administration could not defend the 
policy. Neither party was disposed to interfere 
with the tariff, because the compromise had been 
accepted as a definite solution, and it would have 
been thought bai faith to alter the law so early 
in its term of operation. There was nothing left 
but to increase the expenses of the Government, 
or to return the revenue to the people. The Op- 
position would not consent to the former policy, 
and the latter was finally adopted. But it was 
not a free distribution: it was a loan to the 
States, and one which they are still technically 
bound tw repay. Herein, Mr. Bourne remarks, 
lies the difference between the measure of 1836 
and that recommended by Mr. Blaine—a differ- 
ence, however, that is merely nominal. Still, 
the theory that the deposit was a loan and nota 
gift was sincerely maintained by the leading 
statesmen of that time. 

We cannot trace the history of these deposits. 
In a few States they still exist, substantially un- 
impaired. In most they have been squandered— 
lost in wild-cat banking or sunk in useless canals 
and turnpikes. Some of the States actually dis- 
tributed the money among the voters per capita, 
and some paid their debts with it. In New York 
the money has been lent on mortgage by Com- 
missioners appointed in the several counties, and 
we have in the city of New York one of the 
strangest results of this remarkable episode 
Mortgages made to the Commissioners in that 
city must be searched for in their office instead 
of among the records of other mortgages, and 









there is therefore not a sale or mortgage made in 
the city of New York that is not subject to a tax 
for the benefit of these leeches. The amount of 
these fees is supposed to be near $10,000 a year, 
for which the people receive nothing in return. 

Mr. Bourne has displayed the most admirable 
industry in the preparation of this book, and he 
has succeeded in making his work interesting as 
well as thorough. His results do not afford much 
encouragement for the modern advocates of dis- 
tribution of revenue, but they do afford very sub- 
stantial arguments for those who wish to silence 
these advocates. We especially commend this 
monograph to the consideration of those who 
have been captivated by Mr. George’s schemes, 
as showing what usually occurs when govern- 
ments undertake to expend large sums f°~ the 
benefit of the public. Our legislatures may be 
trusted to dispuse of as large an ‘‘ unearned in- 
crement” as Mr. George can provide, without 
Jeaving any very perceptible traces of it. 





Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. His life, work, and 
teachings. By Grace A. Oliver, author of 
‘Maria Edgeworth,’ etc., etc. Boston: Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. 1885. 

Mrs. OLIVER’s ‘Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld’ and 

her ‘Study of Maria Edgeworth’ were such plea- 

sant berks that those who read them will ap- 
proz.ch her latest work with expectations that 
can hardly be fulfilled. In those just named 
she had subjects so ripe and mellow that 
they could not be even lightly handled with- 
out giving out a fruity smell. Others had labor- 
ed and she entered into their labors. <A store of 
anecdotes had gradually been collected for her 
to draw upon. In the life of Dean Stanley 
she had no such advantages. His biography bas 
not yet been written. The lectures of Dean 
Bradley were her best resource, and they are 
more remarkable for their meagreness of inte- 
rest and detail than for anything else. Never- 
theless, she has done well with such material as 
she could command, though she has been obliged 
to stretch it so much that an appearance of thin- 
ness was inevitable. Dean Stanley’s works have 
served her many a happy turn, and she has had 
frequent recourse to quotation when she would 
characterize his books or actions. She says in 
her preface: ‘Claiming to belong to those who 
profess liberal Christianity, I have not thought 
this unfitted me for the task.” And certainly, as 
she suggests, a Ritualistic or Evangelical Church- 
man could bardly be so impartial as she has been. 

A Broad Churchman could not have brought a 

livelier sympathy. Butshe is so anxious to be 

just that she distrusts herself, and walks with 

timid, hesitating steps just where we want a 

guide to strike a firm and confident hand into 

our own. 

The childhood, youth, and early manhood of 
the Dean are treated with disproportionate ful- 
ness, but on this account it is the most interest- 
ing portion of the book. The Dean had written 
with so much freedom of his excellent parents, 
persons of decided character and large intelli- 
gence, that 1t was not easy for Mrs, Oliver to go 
astray. Her pages here and for the Rugby pe- 
riod are rich with quoted passages. For Stan- 
ley’s school days at Rugby she had not only his 
‘Life of Dr. Arnold,’ but also Mr. Hughes’s 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days‘ to profit by. He 
was so good a boy that it is refreshing to be told 
that once he sat up all night to see what it was 
like, and once had one hundred lines of Horace 
to translate for ‘‘some unlawful letting off of 
squibs.” These were mild offences, and presuma- 
bly the worst that he was guilty of. He wasa 
boy of twelve or thirteen when he met Glad- 
stone, then fifteen, who advised him to read 
‘Gray’s Poems’ so vehemently that he did at 
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once, and was grateful ever after for the good 
advice. His Oxford life was studious and re- 
strained. He did not, like Matthew Arnold, go 
fishing when, in Clough’s opinion, he (Arnold) 
should have been reading. Dr. Arnold’s corre- 
spondence kept him safe amidst the Tractarian 
excitement, but then and always he demanded 
for the Tractarians the freedom of the Church. 
It is at the point of young Stanley’s subscription 
to the Articles and Liturgy that Mrs. Oliver's 
sympathy suffers the severest strain. Arnold's 
assurance that he does not believe the damna- 
tory clauses of the Athanasian Creed and yet 
reads them, strikes her as immoral, and she evi- 
dently enjoys putting in a somewhat irrelevant 
passage from his letters: ‘*Our Church bears 
and has ever borne the marks of her birth. The 
child of regal and aristocratic selfishness and un- 
principled tyranny, she has never dared to speak 
boldly to the great, but has contented herself 
with lecturing the poor.” It was other marks 
than these that endeared the Church to Stanley, 
and made it possible for him to endure some 
things he did not like with a protesting and yet 
patient spirit. 

There is no lack of interest in the narration 
from the time of Stanley’s taking orders till his 
death. It includes an account of Arnold’s death 
and Stanley’s funeral sermon for him and biog- 
raphy, Stanley’s canonry at Canterbury, and his 
interesting memorials of the old cathedral and 
its famous Becket shrine, his Eastern travels, and 
the books that came of them, his Oxford lecture- 
ship, his marriage, his Westminster deanery, 
and the writings, controversies, travels, that 
filled up his later years. The little man must 
have weighed at least a ton when he delivered 
his soul concerning Colenso at a meeting of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and, 
after recounting his good actions, said: ‘ For 
these deeds he will be remembered when you 
who censure him are dead and buried and for- 
gotten.” 

Mrs. Oliver has done so well with this biogra- 
phy that she should no longer suffer the ‘ Story 
of Theodore Parker,’ to which she wrote an 
elaborate introduction afew years ago, to go un- 
corrected on its way. it is written by an Eng- 
lish lady, and it abourds in silly blunders. In 
future editions of ‘Dean Stanley,’ too, will she 
not spell the ‘*‘ Swamscott” of her preface with a 
‘‘p,” the traditional way, and certainly the more 
pleasing to the eye ? 





A Summer in Scandinavia. By Mary Amelia 
Stone. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1885. 
‘‘THIs time we had crossed the Atlantic under a 
vow—that we go northward,and find out for our- 
selves what were the charms of higher latitudes; 
and had we not already found them in the beauti- 
ful free town of Hamburg?” Thus begins our 
author, for whom, however, the only charm of 





the great Hanse town was found in the modern 
parts. The picturesque old streets, the narrow 
canals, the long rows of quaint, medizwval houses 
—all the evidencesof ancient grandeur—had no 
attractions for the travellers. From Hamburg 
their course lay, by way of Kiel and Korsir, 
across Seeland to Copenhagen, where the usual 
visits were made to Thorwaldsen’s and other 
museums, among which the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, well known of archeologists, would 
alone justify an excursion to the Danish capital. 
Nor must the visitor to Copenhagen in summer 
neglect to see Tivoli, the favorite pleasure gar- 
den of the people, where, for an admission fee of 
a few cents, very good musi~ and all sorts of 
‘*shows” may be enjoyed—family groups linger- 
ing over their evening meal in the long twilight. 
Charming is the coast of Seeland, with its many 
villas, the blue waters and innumerable sails of 
the Sound, and the outline of Sweden in the 
background. At the narrowest point of the 
Sound lies the town of Elsinore (Helsingér) and 
its castle, immortalized by Shakspere, where toll 
was levied for centuries on passing commerce. 
The Swedish town and ruined fort opposite is Hel- 
singborg, not Malmé (p. 47), which is situated some 
thirty miles further down the coast. Excelleni 
steamers, touching at Gothenburg, make the trip 
from Copenhagen to Christiania in twenty-four 
hours. Of the unsurpassed scenery of Norway the 
travellers, however, saw but little, and, after a 
short stay in Christiania,they went by rail across 
Sweden to Stockholm, to the beauty of situation 
and charm of which the author does full justice. 
Her party, in fact, appear to have found it diffi- 
cult to tear themselves away, and they lingered 
long in the city and its neighborhood, making 
excursions to the lovely islands and shores of 
Lake Milaren and its many points of historic in- 
terest. 

The little volume which enables us to accompany 
Mrs. Stone during her delightful summer in the 
North is made up in part of historical informa- 
tion, appropriate and accurate on the whole; but 
the reader would be justified in complaining of 
the frequent misspelling of names, and a careless- 
ness in the use of the English language, which 
might have been avwided by a closer revision of 
the manuscript. We also think that, having cor- 
rectly (p. 134) recorded the death of the great 
Swedish noble Bo Jonsson (misspelt Jourson all 
through the chapter) during the reign of King 
Albrekt, the author might have let him rest in 


| peace, instead of resurrecting him some years 


later (p. 159) in order to endow him with the cop- 
per mines of Falun under Queen Margaret. 





Carlyle. Personally, and In his Writings. Two 
Edinburgh Lectures. By David Masson. 
Macmillan & Co, 18%). 


It is refreshing to have so small a book from 





| livered with the ima, 
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which most writers treat so voluminously. 
There is little else that is novel, however, in 
these two lectures, which are issued, one would 
think, because every one has a right to his say 
upon the body of our Caesar. The first lecture 
isan indictment of Mr. Froude, as was to be ex 
pected, in which it is a pleasure to note the clear 
ness with which the fact is brought out that the 
Carlyle whom we have in the six long volumes is 
only the autobiographic Carlyle, the always self 
conscious dyspeptic, as seen through his own pe 
culiar blue spectacles; and the author by way of 
iliustration gives some picturesque glimpses of 
his friend during his famous Fdinburgh visit 
which was described so dolefully, and makes it 
plain that the * waeful creature” had at least a 
The 
second and much the longer lecture, if it is pot 
fresh, is clear, and simply arranged by topics, 
but here, too, one can remark only the emphasis 


few jolly evenings with his countrymen 


with which prominence is given to the fact that 
Carlyle, considered with reference to his religt 


attitude, merely asseverated the ‘ structural be 


| liefs * necessary to his intelligence and conscienoe 


but for which the only warrant was the tpse ctor! 
of * the heart hath felt.” These asseverations, de 
ation, humor, and pun 
gency of an extraordinanly fervid genius, wer 
the channels of that moral ferce which Goeth: 
saw beneath the crust that encased Carly le’s early 
years, though he could not foresee the voleani 

violence and dark splendor of its outburst. His 
words were always the conflict, 
whether he took a page-tract or a six-volume 
history to scrawl them over; they stand out and 
still burn, and many a man who has felt them 
flame through him, with more heat than light, 


summons to 


will hereafter, like Professor Masson, try to 
formulate as teaching what was after all 
mainly a mere stimulus, and will, like him, 


write down an essay, an abstract of Carlyle’s be 
liefs, which makes one wonder how so fluent and 
glowing a lava could harden into so cold and 
rigid a rock. 
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Professor Masson, particularly on a_ subject 
Carlyle, and other Stan- 
dard Writers are now bein 


Ty Y AT 
RUSKIN. 
blished in the LOVELL 


ua 
LIBRARY, price 10, 15, 20, and gS cents a volume. In cloth 
bindings 15 cents a volume extra. Send for complete 
ar of our 700 volumes now published in the 
ell Library Series. 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., 


14and 16 Vesey St., New York. 





Unmounted Photographs ‘ 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original ntings, 
sculpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet mine gL 50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub- 
ta. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


Jerram, C.S. Euripides. Iphigenia in Tauris. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

Johonnot, J. The Sentence and Word Book. D. Apple 
ton & Co. 2 cents. 

Kingsley, J.S. The Standard Natural History. Six vol 
umes, imperial octavo. Fully tliustrated. Parts 1. to 
XL. inclusive. Boston; S. E. Caasino & Co, 50 cents 
eac 
4 MANUAL OF HOMEOPATHIC 

a Veterinary Practice. Designed for all Domestic 

Animals, Second Enlarged Edition, Illustrated, Large 


8vo, substantially bound, Price, 85. 


This book is specially written for the Stock-ralser, Fan 
ei r, Livery-stable man, and Farmer. The directions for 
treatment are plain, concise, and reliable. Sent free by 
mail on receipt of price. Address, BOERICKE & TAFEL'S 
Hom®oraTHic PHARMACTES at New York, Philadelphia, 


. Baltimore, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 


Business Established in 1835. 


“PQLOCK ISLAND, R.1.—OCEAN VIEW 
Hetel. A summer at sea. Fine bass, blue, and 
sword fishing. Surf bathing, fine drives. First class. 
Elegant music-hall, good orchestra. PERFECT DRAIN 
AGE. N. Y. Office, ss Bway. C. W. Bolles, Agt., will 
call if desired. es O. 8. MARDEN. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
: * —Banners and Decorations. Hand-book by mail. 
mi & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
; 58 Church Furniture, Nand-book by mail. 
J & R. LAMB, 5¢ CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
a. . Memorial Tablets and Metal Work. Hand-book 
y 
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Macmillan & Co.'s 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





A Cheap American Edition of 
FITCH’S LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


LECTURESON TEACHING De- 
livered in the University of Cambridge, by 
J. G, Fitch, M.A., one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools. New Edition. With a 
Preface by an American Normal Teacher. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 


“ His great work on teaching.”—President Hunter. 

“ Worthy of the most careful consideration.’’— National 
Journal of Education. 

“We could almost wish to be of school age again, to 
learn history and geography from some one who could 
teach them after the pattern set by Mr. Fitch to his audi 
ence.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field, and touches on 
so many burning b yy that we must be content to 
recommend it as the best existing vade mecum for the 
teacher.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 





ON TEACHING: ITS ENDS 
and Means. By Henry Calderwood, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Third Edition. With an addi- 
tional Chapter on Home Training. 16mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“Here is a book which combines merits of the highest 
(and, alas! the rarest) order. We have rarely met with 
anything on the subject of teaching which seems to us 
to appeal so directly both to the teacher's head and heart 
and give him so clear an insight into the true nature of 
his calling.”"— Monthly Journal of Education. 


NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
Teaching. By Rev. Edward Thring, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 


* We hope we have said enough to induce teachers in 
America to read Mr. Thring’s book. They will find it a 
mine in which they will never dig without some substan- 
tial return either in "= inspiration or sound practical 
advice. Many of thé hints and illustrations given are of 
the greatest value for the ordinary routine work of the 
class room .”’—Nation. 





LOCKE ON EDUCATION. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, M.A. 16mo, 90 cents. 

“ There is no teacher too young to find this book inte” 


resting; there is no teacher too old tofind it profitable.” 
School Bulletin. 





LOCKE ON THE CONDUCT OF 
the Understanding. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by T. Fowler, M.A. 16mo, 
50 cents. 

“Teannot think any rent or instructor justified in 
neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy 


about the time when the reasoning faculties become de- 
veloped.”’—Hallam. 





MILTON'S TRACTATE ON ED- 


ucation. Edited, with Notes, by Oscar 
Browning, M.A. 16mo, 50 cents. 





THREE LECTURES ON THE 
Practice of Education Delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 16mo, 50 cents. 

“ Like one of Bacon's Essays, it handles those things in 
which the writer’s life is most conversant, and it will 
come home to men’s business and bosoms. Like Bacon’s 
Essays, too, it is full of apophthegms.”’—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 





MACMILLAN & COS New Educational 
Catalogue, embodying also the educational 
works issued by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is now ready and will be sent free 


by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


New York, 112 Fourth Avenue. 


, 





NOW READY. 


Second Volume of McMaster’s 
United States. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


People of the United 
States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
THE CIVIL WAR. 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER. 
VOLUME TWO. 
Svo, Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $2.50. 





The second volume extends from 1790 to 1804, 
including the greater part of the Administration 
of Washington, all of that of Adams, and the 
Jirst term of Jefferson. 


“The second volume of * A History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States,’ by John Bach McMaster, 
satisties the high expectations raised byits predeces- 
sor. Although the period depicted offers many 
temptations for divergence, he has refrained from 
departing from the carefully defined limits of his 
original plav, and has never suffered himself to 
forget that he is aiming, not at a political discus- 
sion, but at a social study; at a history, not of gov- 
ernment and legislation, but of the community at 
large, the thoughts, teelings, works, and wavs of 
the plain people who made up a_ century 
ago, as they do now, a vast majority of 
the American citizens. No reader wi!l fail 
to be impressed by the huge mass of materials in 
the diverse forms of pamphlets, contemporary 
me a and published or unpublished letters 
which has been ransacked, winnowed, weighed, 
and condensed by the indetatigable weaver of this 
narrative. There are in this volume more than 
630 large octavo pages, yet we could not spare one, 
for every one is crammed with facts which, when 
not new themselves, contribute by their colloca- 
tion to a new and vivid picture.”-—-New York Sun. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Cornell University. 
Courses Leading to Degrees: 


Arts, Architecture, History and Political Sci- 
ence, Literature, Natural History, Philosophy, 
Science, Science and Letters, Agriculture, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, Mathematics. 

Entrance Examinations begin at 9 A. M. 
June 15 and September 15, 1885. 

For the University Register, giving full infor 
mation respecting admission, free scholarships, 
fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
The QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE of 1885 and the 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of 1884-85 are for sale by Charles 
W. sever, University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prices, postage prepaid: Quinquennial, $1.10; Annual, 
60 cents. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. talogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand, A assortment always on hand, and new 
books receiv: from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


(* TALOGUE NO. 19, Miscellaneous in its 
character, ready. 
A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 














Teachers. 


Continued from page ili. 


LADY WHO HAS TAUGHT FOUR 

years in a graded school desires a position in high, 
union, or private school. French, Latin, and mathemat- 
ics preferred. Reliable references furnished. Address 
Box 425, Plattsburg, New York. 
A* M.A., UNIV. OF VA., DESIRES 

a position as easistant Genguages preferred) in a 
first-class school, or as private tutor, Address, 1324 F St., 
Washington, D.C. 








"i M. CLARK, WILLIAMS, ’84, @, B, K, 
« and honor man in classics, desires a ition as 
teacher of classics or other branches this fall. Best re- 
ferences. Address “U.S.” Hotel, 
Saratoga, N. Y. ; 


(CHARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 





Fe XPERIENCED SCIENCE TEACHER 
_.¢ Wanted to instruct children how to observe and 
draw out of doors. Must know plants and birds or in- 
sects, and give a known naturalist as reference. Com- 
pensation, a pleasant home for the vacation. 

Box 208, Newburgh, N. Y. 


“ERMAN Y.—PROF. ALEX, FLEISCH- 

mann, late of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., 

will receive a limited number of persons wishing to study 

German, &c., in his family at his present home in Arn- 
stadt, in Thiiringen, Germany. For particulars 


Address 
PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, lowa. 





ERMANY.-- AN EXPERIENCED 

7 teacher and private tutor will receive a few boys 

wishing to study German, etc., at his home in Leisnig, 

near Leipzig, Saxony. Terms moderate. For particu- 

lars address Epvuarp KoLse, Leisnig, Saxony, or P. O. 
Box 1610, Boston, Mass. 








( “ERMAN LADY FROM HANOVER, 
J experienced teacher, seeks reéngagement as zo 
verness ina family. Teaches English, German, French, 
and Music. Excellent testimonials. Address 
INQUIRER, No 2 Nation. 
iy be AND CAREFUL INSTRUC- 
tion for four boys. Clergyman, 15 years teacher. 
Address, for particulars, J.R. BRIDGE & Co., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
O COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 
looking for an instructor in Latin. Please commu- 
nicate with L. D., care of the Nation. 

















UTORING IN ALL BRANCHES FOR 
Harvard and other Colleges by GAMALIEL BrapD- 
FORD, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 


Wants. 


LADY SPEAKING FRENCH, GER- 

man, and Italian—after three and a-half years’ 
residence abroad—wishes an engagement as travelling 
companion, or as teacher of French and German in 
school. Address Box 136, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


JfANUSCRIPT REVISION.—EXPE- 
rienced journalist (writer and editor), practically 
familiar with all details of book-editing, thorough also 
in Latin, French, and Italian, desires MS. revision or 
editing for publishers or others. 
1. F. GALWEY, 
118 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


ZANTED —A GENTLEMAN OF EX- 
rience in the care and instruction of boys 
would like to take two or three into his family for the 
coming school year; references given. Address 
M., Quincy, Mass. 











. Southern Real-Estate Investment. 


AGRICULTURAL, TIMBER, GRAZING, PHOSPHATE, 
and MINERAL LANDS; also, MANUFAC- 
TURING PROPERTY. 
CLARENCE GORDON, 

4 and 6 Pine St., N. Y. 

This business system refuses Southern property that 
does not submit to examination and report by experts of 
this office at the cost of the sellers—a requirement that 
secures the best class only of offerings, and enables in- 
vestors to consult, without ee and with surety, com- 

lete and critical records in those lines that have their 
nterest. Correspondence and inquiry invited. 


ROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 


Issuz COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THI2 COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


P. TURNER & CoO., 50 Threaaneedle 


« St., London, E. C. 
Railway investment securities. 











The Portable Bookcase manufactured solely 
by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 17 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., is the most perfect thing 
of the kind, it being easily moved, and adjust- 
able for books of all sizes. Send for circular or 
call and see it. 





